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Industrial Committees of the I.L.O. 


by 


John PRICE 
International Labour Office 


EVEN years ago, in January 1945, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office decided to inaugurate 
@ new series of Industrial Committees to deal with problems in 
some of the most important international industries. This 
was one of the measures taken to adapt the machinery and 
methods of the Organisation to the needs of the post-war era, 
and the decision to establish the Committees was adopted 
while the war was still raging. 

In those days, when the future of the world was in the 
balance, there were men who found time and energy to plan for 
the future of the International Labour Organisation, believing 
more than ever in the maxim laid down in its Constitution 
that lasting peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice. In 1944 the aims and purposes of the Organisa- 
tion were restated in the Declaration of Philadelphia ; in 1945 
the decision was taken to establish Industrial Committees ; 
and in 1946 the Constitution itself was brought into line with 
the requirements of a new age. Before the end of 1945 the first 
Industrial Committee meetings were actually held, and they 
were followed in 1946 by the first of a new series of Regional 
Conferences. Since then emphasis has been laid on other new 
or extended forms of activity—action to deal with post-war 
manpower problems, with special reference to recruitment and 
training ; technical assistance to underdeveloped countries ; 
an operational programme for promoting migration, and so on. 
It is within the framework of these measures for streamlining 
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the Organisation and improving its effectiveness that the 
Industrial Committees find their place. 

During the six years since the first Industrial Committees 
met in December 1945 the eight Committees which now exist 
have held a total of 25 sessions. These bodies have become an 
established part of the I.L.O.’s structure. To adapt a phrase 
often applied to the Organisation as a whole: if the Industrial 
Committees did not already exist it would be necessary to 
create them. 

It was above all because of the far-sighted statesmanship 
of the late Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Minister of Labour and 
National Service, that the Industrial Committees came into 
existence. Mr. Bevin realised that after the war new and 
improved methods would be needed to supplement the old and 
tried procedures, that post-war problems would have to be 
tackled with speed and a sense of reality, and that the I.L.O. 
would be able to meet the added strain only if its methods and 
machinery were overhauled, improved and made ready. Others 
before him had pointed to the need for new forms of machinery 
to cope with the problems of individual industries, but it was 
he who saw that these problems could best be handled by 
representatives of the industries themselves in Industrial 
Committees specially constituted for the purpose. His plan 
was carried through the Governing Body on behalf of the United 
Kingdom by Sir Frederick Leggett, a former Chairman of the 
Governing Body, and a firm believer in the I.L.O., who made 
this last contribution to its work before his retirement. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


When the Governing Body decided (at its 94th Session, 
London, January 1945) to set up the Industrial Committees, 
it examined a long list of industries for which such bodies 
might be needed. To begin with, the Governing Body decided 
to form Committees for the following industries : coal mining, 
inland transport, iron and steel, metal trades, textiles, building, 
civil engineering and public works, and petroleum. Later 
(at its 99th Session, Montreal, September 1946) the Governing 
Body decided that a Committee should be added for the 
chemical industries. It will be noted that all these are indus- 
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tries which have an international importance and which are 
faced with international problems because they have world- 
wide ramifications, or because they use raw materials imported 
from other countries, or because their products enter into 
world trade, or for other reasons. It may also be recalled that 
special committees for some of these industries have been set 
up by other international bodies, a fact which confirms the 
correctness of the Governing Body’s decision that particular 
attention should be accorded to the industries concerned. 

A number of such committees have been established, for 
example, by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. The European Central Inland Transport Organisation 
and the European Coal Organisation, which were represented 
by observers at the first sessions of the I.L.O. Inland Transport 
Committee and Coal Mines Committee, formed the basis 
for the E.C.E. Inland Transport Committee and Coal Com- 
mittee respectively. Other committees set up by E.C.E. 
include a Steel Committee, a Timber Committee, and an Industry 
and Materials Committee which has various subcommittees 
including a subcommittee for housing. Close contact with 
these committees is maintained by the I.L.0., which is 
represented at most of their meetings, while representatives 
of the United Nations attend meetings of the Industrial 
Committees. Other committees of a similar nature have been 
set up by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East : these include a Committee on Industry and Trade, an 
Ad Hoc Committee of Experts on Inland Transport and a 
Subcommittee on Iron and Steel. Similarly, committees on an 
industry basis have been set up by the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. Those which relate to the 
industries of interest to the I.L.0. Industrial Committees 
include an Inland Transport Committee and Committees 
for Coal, Oil, Iron and Steel, Non-ferrous Metals, Timber, 
Textiles, Chemical Products and Machinery. 

The existence of the Industrial Committees is evidence 
that the I.L.0. has kept abreast of the needs of the time. 
By maintaining these Committees the Organisation has shown 
a realism and an understanding of the imperative need to take 
hold of problems before they get out of hand and to give the 
people concerned the opportunity to discuss their problems on 
the basis of accurate information, to reach agreement on the 
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action which should be taken and to follow up that action 
until satisfaction has been obtained. 

The first of the Industrial Committees to meet were the 
Coal Mines Committee and the Inland Transport Committee, 
which held their inaugural sessions in London in December 1945. 
These two industries were of outstanding importance at that 
time because of the need to develop the prodtction of coal in 
Europe and to restore the European transport system which 
had been so much damaged during the war. The two Commit- 
tees have now held four sessions each as follows : Coal Mines 
Committee—London (1945), Geneva (1947), Pittsburgh (1949), 
Geneva (1951) ; Inland Transport Committee—London (1945), 
Geneva (1947), Brussels (1949), Genoa (1951). 

In 1946 four more Industrial Committees were launched in 
pairs. The Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal Trades 
Committee held their first sessions in the United States, while 
Europe was chosen for the first sessions of the Textiles 
Committee and the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee. In 1947 the Petroleum Committee met for 
the first time in the United States, and the last of the Com- 
mittees—the Chemical Industries Committee—was inaugur- 
ated in Europe in 1948. All these Committees except one have 
now held three sessions, as follows : Iron and Steel Committee— 
Cleveland, Ohio (1946), Stockholm (1947), Geneva (1949) ; 
Metal Trades Committee—Toledo, Ohio (1946), Stockholm 
(1947), Geneva (1949); Textiles Committee—Brussels (1946), 
Geneva (1948), Lyons (1950); Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee—Brussels (1946), Rome (1949), 
Geneva (1951); Petroleum Committee—Los Angeles (1947), 
Geneva (1948), Geneva (1950). The Chemical Industries 
Committee has held two sessions—Paris (1948) and Geneva 
(1950). 


COMPOSITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Each of the Industrial Committees is composed of Govern- 
ment, employers’ and workers’ delegates from a number of 
countries in which the industries concerned are of some 
importance. The list of countries differs for each of the Com- 
mittees. Some of the industries exist in practically every 
country and it might therefore appear desirable, in theory, for 
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these particular Committees to contain representatives of all 
the States Members of the I.L.0. An Industrial Committee 
constituted on such a basis, however, would approximate in 
size to the International Labour Conference itself. Not only 
is it impossible to maintain Committees of such a size but it 
would be quite unnecessary to do so, even if it were possible, 
because there is no need for all the interested countries to be 
represented on the Committees in order to benefit from their 
work. As long as the Committees are sufficiently large to enable 
the greater number of the countries concerned to participate 
in the deliberations, and as long as they are representative 
of the different regions of the world, they will have a sufficient 
basis of information and experience for their recommendations 
and will be able to take account of the needs and possibilities 
of countries in all stages of development. The conclusions of 
the Industrial Committees are communicated to all the States 
Members of the I.L.0., and every country wishing to do so 
may therefore apply the Committees’ recommendations to 
its own circumstances whether it is represented on a Committee 
or not. ‘ 

The membership of the Industrial Committees varies 
from 12 to 31 countries, as follows : Coal Mines Committee 13, 
Petroleum Committee 14, Iron and Steel Committee 18, 
Chemical Industries Committee 18, Metal Trades Committee 
19, Textiles Committee 23, Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee 23, and Inland Transport Committee 
31. When it established the Industrial Committees the Govern- 
ing Body drew up a first list of countries which were invited 
to be represented, and has since added a number of countries 
to each Committee at the request of the Governments con- 
cerned. There has been no attempt to apply any hard and 
fast rule or rigid statistical requirement as a qualification for 
membership, though the Governing Body has for some time 
past been consider ng whether it would not be desirable and 
possible to adopt criteria for use when new applications 
for membership are being considered. So far, however, the 
membership of the Committees has consisted of the countries 
which have an obvious claim to participate in their work, 
together with others that have expressed a desire to be repre- 
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sented. The growth in the size of some of the Committees, 
however, has caused the Governing Body to feel that objective 
and specific criteria may have to be adopted. 

Each of the countries represented on a Committee is 
entitled to appoint six delegates—two delegates for the 
Government, the employers and the workers respectively— 
together with additional representatives as advisers. The 
travelling expenses and subsistance allowances of the four 
employers’ and workers’ delegates are defrayed by the I.L.0O., 
while those of the Government delegates are payable by the 
individual Governments. The expenses of the advisers are 
met by the Governments or organisations concerned. This 
arrangement makes it possible for the different countries to be 
adequately represented. It is thought that, if the expenses 
for all delegates had to be met by the Governments, the 
smallest countries and those most distant from the place of 
meeting might have great difficulty in sending a full delega- 
tion. Yet the presence of their representatives at the meeting 
is important, sometimes because they stand to gain the most 
from such international contacts and sometimes because of the 
special nature of the information or experience which they 
can contribute. 

It is, of course, for each Government to appoint its own 
representatives to the various Industrial Committees as it 
thinks fit. The Governments are also responsible for appoint- 
ing the employers’ and workers’ representatives, though here 
it has been thought desirable to offer some general guidance. 
When the Industrial Committees were set up the Governing 
Body suggested that each Government should nominate these 
representatives in agreement with the organisations of 
employers and workers having a substantial number of mem- 
bers in the industry concerned. The Governing Body has not 
thought it appropriate to lay down any rigid procedure con- 
cerning the method of appointment. At its 104th Session 
(Geneva, March 1948) the Governing Body agreed, however, 
that—leaving aside the question of nationalised industries, 
concerning which the Governing Body did not express any 
opinion—it was desirable in principle that Governments should 
follow the same procedure as that followed in nominating 
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delegates for the International Labour Conference, except in 
cases where that method was not considered practicable. 

Apart from the delegates and advisers representing the 
various countries, provision has been made for the represen- 
tation of international organisations. Some of these are orga- 
nisations set up by intergovernmental agreement, such as the 
United Nations and the various specialised agencies, and these 
may appoint representatives to the meetings of the Industrial 
Committees in cases in which agreements have been concluded 
between them and the I.L.O. ; their representatives have the 
right to participate in the proceedings of the Committee but 
not the right to vote. The other international bodies in ques- 
tion are non-governmental organisations, which fall into two 
categories—those which may be represented at I.L.O. meetings 
in general in virtue of decisions according them consultative 
status, and those which are invited to be represented at meet- 
ings of particular Industrial Committees only. The first- 
mentioned organisations have an interest in the work of the 
I.L.0. as a whole, while the second are more especially con- 
cerned with the activities of the Committees dealing with their 
particular industries. The representatives of the non-govern- 
mental organisations attend as observers. In accordance with 
rules laid down for the participation of non-governmental 
organisations in the work of the I.L.O. generally, these obser- 
vers may be permitted by the chairman, in agreement with 
the vice-chairmen, to make or circulate statements for the 
information of the Committees upon matters included in the 
agenda of the meetings. 


First RESULTS 


Before the Industrial Committees were established there 
was considerable discussion as to the functions which they 
would fulfil and the problems which they would discuss. The 
requests put forward on behalf of transport workers, textile 
workers, miners, iron and steel workers and metal workers 
between 1938 and 1943 all referred to the need for special 





1The non-governmental delegates and advisers for the Conference are 
chosen by the Governments in ment with the industrial organisations 
which are most representative of employers and workpeople. 
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machinery to deal with economic and social conditions in their 
respective industries. ' When the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment submitted its proposal for the establishment of Industrial 
Committees to the Governing Body it drew attention to 
Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter which envisages “ the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the economic field with 
the object of securing, for all, improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security ”. The Government 
considered that this Article “for which the I.L.O. has a special 
responsibility ” would require “closer attention to actual 
working conditions than has so far been possible ” and that 
for this reason it was necessary to have machinery “ through 
which those engaged in the main industries may consult 
together ”.2 The Government also pointed out that, while the 
International Labour Conference and the Governing Body are 
able satisfactorily to cover the field of general policy, they, 
alone, do not provide the machinery through which the special 
circumstances of individual industries can be adequately 
considered. 

These and other considerations were examined in a report 
submitted to the International Labour Conference at its 26th 
Session (Philadelphia, 1944). The report indicated that the 
functions of the proposed Industrial Committees must clearly 
include the formulation of proposals concerning the regulation 
of wages, conditions of employment and welfare arrangements 
in their respective industries. Following the precedent of the 
1937 Textile Conference it was suggested that the Committees 
ought to keep under constant review all the economic factors 
which constitute the background of the social conditions of 
their respective industries. The report went on to suggest 
that— 
the collection, analysis and distribution of information on the supply 
of and demand for the raw materials and products of the industries 
concerned, on the ways in which the production and consumption of 


these products may be increased, and on all measures calculated 
to promote the prosperity of the industry and the well-being of those 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, August-September 
1945, pp. 142-3. 

2? INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Minutes of the 91st Session of the 
Governing Body, p. 181. 

% Report I: Future Policy, Programme and Status of the International 
Labour Organisation (I.L.0., Montreal, 1944). 
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engaged therein, would therefore appear to be desirable in order to 
ensure the availability of an adequate foundation of relevant infor- 
mation as a basis for the work of the committees. The committees 
would also constitute a means of securing closer contact between 
their respective industries and the International Labour Organisation 
and through it with other international bodies, and it might be pos- 
sible for them or for the staffs so attached to them to furnish technical 
and secretarial assistance and possibly other facilities in connection 
with international negotiations designed to promote international 
trade in the products of the various industries. 


Finally, the report mentioned that in some cases broader 
functions might be entrusted to the Committees, pointing out 
that— 
it would, for instance, be undesirable to exclude a priori the possi- 
bility that certain of the committees might progressively, in cases in 
which the interested parties thought such developments appropriate, 
play an increasingly responsible part in the international organisation 
of social and economic measures designed to secure stable prosperity 
and reasonable social standards in the industry concerned. The 
extent to which such developments may be desirable or undesirable 
will depend in part on the general policies adopted in regard to 
commodity control arrangements and international industrial 
agreements and on the nature of the relationships established 
between the proposed industrial committees and any other inter- 
national bodies which may be set up to deal with these subjects. 


In the light of these considerations it was thought that 
each of the new Industrial Committees would deal with the 
problems of a specific industry and that any matters which 
fell within the field of the I.L.O. could be considered by the 
Committees in so far as they affect the respective industries. 
To begin with, however, it was necessary to ascertain what 
were the main problems in each of the industries and what 
was their order of urgency. This was all the more important 
because of the fact that the Committees would be meeting for 
the first time in a period when a multitude of problems left 
as a legacy of the war would be clamouring for attention, when 
men’s minds were in a ferment, and when contacts broken off 
by the war would have to be renewed. Accordingly the Govern- 
ing Body decided that all the Industrial Committees should 
discuss at their first session a common agenda drawn up in 
the widest terms to enable them to review the whole field of 
their respective industries and to indicate their requirements 
and priorities. The agenda in each case comprised the follow- 
ing two items : the social problems of the industry during the 
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period of transition from war to peace, and future international 
co-operation concerning social policy and its economic foun- 
dations in the industry. The conclusions reached at the first 
sessions provided the Governing Body with a picture of the 
situation in each industry and it was thus able to evaluate 
the needs of the different Committees. 

As was to be expected, the discussions ranged widely ; 
almost every social and economic question of interest to the 
I.L.0. in the respective industries was touched upon. The 
resolutions adopted at these meetings dealt with the following 
main categories of subjects: manpower, recruitment and 
training ; working conditions, including hours of work and 
holidays with pay ; wages, including methods of remuneration 
and guaranteed wage schemes ; full employment and produc- 
tion ; safety and health ; social security ; and industrial rela- 
tions. The problems could not all be tackled at once, nor 
could they all be disposed of within the Industrial Committees. 
Most of them were suitable for further examination by the 
Industrial Committees, others needed the attention of the 
International Labour Conference or some other organ of the 
I.L.0., and a few could be solved only by other international 
organisations or by joint action between such organisations 
and the I.L.0O. 

After the ground had thus been cleared the next thing was 
to achieve more positive results. This could be done only by 
concentrating attention at future sessions on a manageable 
number of precise and concrete items. The Governing Body 
therefore draws up agenda for the sessions of the Industrial 
Committees, comprising a limited number of points which can 
be dealt with in the time available. In so doing, the Governing 
Body takes account of the work and proposals of the previous 
sessions of the Committee concerned. 

In the middle of 1949 the Governing Body undertook one 
of its periodical reviews of the position of the Industrial Com- 
mittees. By that time seven of the Industrial Committees 
had held two sessions and one—the Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee—had met on one occasion. At these fifteen sessions a 
total of 176 resolutions or other conclusions had been adopted, 
some of them quite brief and others of considerable length. 
Of these, 69 called for studies and enquiries to be undertaken 
by the Office, 31 suggested other forms of action by the I.L.O., 
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8 dealt with matters to be taken up with other international 
organisations, 15 contained general suggestions addressed to 
Governments, and the remaining 53 put forward specific 
recommendations for action to be taken in the various coun- 
tries by Governments and by the organisations of employers 
and workers. As was to be expected in these early stages, the 
number of resolutions asking for studies and enquiries was 
high in relation to those containing definite proposals for 
action. The most significant group comprised the 53 resolutions 
which suggested action in the various countries and which 
were made up as follows: employment problems—7 resolu- 
tions, recruitment problems—5, training and promotion—9, 
conditions of work—10, industrial relations—12, safety mea- 
sures—5, social services—2, and miscellaneous—3. A study 
of these resolutions threw light both on the nature of the 
Committees’ interests and on the directions in which their 
conclusions might be expected to develop. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


As a general rule the agenda of the Industrial Committee 
meetings now consist of three to four items, one of which 
is framed in fairly wide terms, the others being “ technical ” 
items limited to specific and clearly defined problems. The 
first item consists of a General Report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which provides the basis for a general 
discussion. This Report deals with (a) action taken in the 
various countries in the light of the conclusions of the previous 
sessions ; (b) steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and enquiries proposed by the Committee ; (c) recent events 
and developments in the industry. The General Report at 
first consisted of a single printed document, but with the 
increase in the volume of material it now comprises a printed 
report, studies or articles published in the International Labour 
Review or in other I.L.O. publications, and roneoed documents 
prepared for the Committee’s use as working papers. In the 
case of the technical items a special report is always prepared 
by the Office, analysing the problem, describing the situation 
and the practices in the various countries, and presenting 
conclusions drawn from an examination of the information 
and of the possibilities for action. All the reports are prepared 
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in accordance with a Governing Body decision which provides 
that they should consist, as a rule, of “an analysis of the 
existing situation in the industry concerned, giving the greatest 
possible amount of technical information directly relating to 
the items placed on the agenda ”. 

Particulars of the technical items which have been placed 
on the agenda of the various Industrial Committees since 
their opening sessions are given below: 


Coal Mines Committee : Utilisation of the resources of the 
coal-mining industry; the protection of young workers 
employed underground in coal mines; vocational retrain- 
ing of disabled miners; hours of work in coal mines; 
productivity in coal mines. 


Inland Transport Committee : Employment in inland trans- 
port; industrial relations in inland transport; inland 
transport statistics; decasualisation of dock labour; 
protection of young workers on inland waterways; 
technical methods of selection of workers for the 
inland transport industry; co-ordination of transport 
(labour problems). 


Iron and Steel: Regularisation of production and employ- 
ment at a high level; minimum income security; labour- 
management co-operation; guaranteed wages in the 
iron and steel industry; technological improvements in 
the iron and steel industry and their effects on employ- 
ment; vocational training and promotion in the iron 
and steel industry; welfare services in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Metal Trades Commitiee : Regularisation of production and 
employment at a high level (the automobile industry); 
minimum income security (annual and other wage 
systems designed to provide assured earnings); labour- 
management co-operation; vocational training and pro- 
motion in the metal trades; systems of wage calculation 
in the metal trades; human relations in metal-working 
plants; factors affecting productivity in the metal trades. 


Textiles Committee: Employment problems (with special 
reference to recruitment and training); industrial rela- 
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tions; disparities in textile wages between the various 
countries engaged in textiles and the effect of these 
disparities on the standards of life of textile workers; 
safety of workers in the textile industry. 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee : 
Instability of employment in the construction industry; 
recruitment and training in the construction industry; 
industrial relations; welfare in the construction industry; 
seasonal unemployment in the construction industry. 


Petroleum Committee : Recruitment and training; safety in 
the petroleum industry; industrial relations; social condi- 
tions in the petroleum industry; principles and methods 
used in determining wages in the petroleum industry; 
social services in the petroleum industry. 


Chemical Industries Committee : Safety and hygiene in the 
chemical industries; the organisation of working hours 
in the chemical industries; vocational training in the 
chemical industries; general problems of hours of work 
in the chemical industries with particular reference to 
@ comparison of day work and shift work. 


Each of the sessions of an Industrial Committee lasts for 
two weeks. This period has been found sufficient to allow 
for a general discussion on the problems before the Committee 
and for more detailed consideration of the main items by 
subcommittees which meet simultaneously. It also gives time 
for visits to one or more industrial plants in the area in which 
the meeting is being held. These visits are specifically pro- 
vided for in the rules laid down by the Governing Body for 
the meetings of the Industrial Committees: “ The length of 
the sessions should be sufficient to allow time for the different 
groups to meet and study together the items on the agenda, 
for the members of the Committee to visit industrial under- 
takings in the country in which the ‘session is held, and for 
the Committee to draft its reports, recommendations and 
resolutions carefully and effectively ”. 

Gradually forms of procedure have been worked out which 
enable the Committees to complete their business in the time 
allotted. After a formal opening of the session there are 
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usually separate meetings of the Government, employers’ and 
workers’ delegates, at which views are exchanged on the 
issues which will come before the Committee. Then follows 
the first part of the general discussion, which is concerned 
with the action taken in the light of the resolutions of the 
previous sessions ; this part of the general discussion provides 
an opportunity for a review of the progress made during 
the periods between the sessions and enables the Committee 
to consider the extent to which its previous recommendations 
have been carried out. When this business has been disposed 
of the work of the subcommittees begins. There are usually 
two or three subcommittees, which sit for several days and 
work out reports and proposals for submission to the full Com- 
mittee. In the intervals between the subcommittee meet- 
ings the Committee usually holds a further general discussion 
devoted to a consideration of recent events and developments 
in the industry, which is intended to furnish delegates with 
an opportunity to comment upon the problems of the industry 
as they appear at the time and to propose questions for the 
Committee’s consideration in the future. The session closes 
with the discussion and adoption of the subcommittees’ reports 
and proposals, suggestions for the agenda of future sessions 
and any other recommendations which may be found necessary. 


ACTION FOLLOWING THE MEETINGS 


In the light of the experience of past meetings of the 
Industrial Committees the Governing Body considers that 
the form of their conclusions must largely depend on the 
nature of the subject under discussion and the particular 
circumstances obtaining at the time. Some of the conclusions 
may take the form of resolutions, while in other cases real 
progress and practical results are more likely to be achieved 
by the framing of concrete reports or memoranda. Resolu- 
tions, reports or memoranda are to be addressed in the first 
instance to the Governing Body. They may relate to such 
matters as the following: (a) suggested action by employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in the various countries (e.g., 
matters considered more appropriate for joint negotiation 
than for legislative action) ; (b) suggestions for the considera- 
tion of Governments; (c) suggestions concerning questions 
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which the Governing Body may wish to bring to the attention 
of the United Nations or other international organisations ; 
(d) proposals for action by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion ; these may be for action by the Governing Body, by the 
International Labour Conference (or other conferences or 
committees of the Organisation), or by the International 
Labour Office; (e) proposals for studies and enquiries to 
be undertaken by the Office; (f) recommendations as to the 
subjects which might be examined at future sessions. 

As far as action within the I.L.O. is concerned, every con- 
clusion adopted by the Industrial Committees is carefully 
examined by the Office before being submitted to the Governing 
Body. The conclusions are then considered in detail by the 
Governing Body, which gives instructions in each case as to 
the action which should be taken. All the conclusions are 
subsequently communicated to the Governments with any 
observations which the Governing Body wishes to make, and 
full information on the action taken is laid before the Com- 
mittee concerned at its next session. To assist in examining 
the work of the Industrial Committees the Governing Body 
set up in December 1947 (at its 103rd Session) a Committee 
on Industrial Committees consisting of nine of its own mem- 
bers (three Government, three employers’ and three workers’ 
members), which meets before every session of the Governing 
Body, examines all the recommendations of the various 
Industrial Committees and other matters relating to their 
work, and submits recommendations to the Governing Body 
for approval. In 1951 it was decided that the membership 
of this Committee should be increased to twelve. 

In general, the work undertaken within the I.L.O. at the 
request of the Industrial Committees consists of the collection 
of information and the preparation of studies for the use of 
the Committees, and the publication of articles and other 
documents on subjects relating to their respective industries. 
In some cases matters raised in the Industrial Committees 
have been disposed of at other meetings organised by the I.L.O., 
such as the International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(Montreal, 1947 and Geneva, 1949), the Conferences concern- 
ing Rhine boatmen (Tripartite Conference, Geneva, 1949, and 
Conference of Governments, Paris, 1950), the Tripartite Tech- 
nical Conference on Safety in Coal Mines (Geneva, 1950) and 
2 
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the Meeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results 
(Geneva, 1951). Some questions of concern to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been examined by the Govern- 
ing Body at the suggestion of various Industrial Committees, 
and one of these—the protection of young workers employed 
underground in coal mines—will be discussed by the Con- 
ference at its 35th Session in 1952. Another noteworthy task 
accomplished on the proposal of an Industrial Committee 
was a study of the working and living conditions of workers 
in the oil industry in Iran, which was carried out by a mis- 
sion from the International Labour Office in 1950.1 It is 
hoped that similar studies of this and other industries may be 
carried out in various parts of the world on future occasions 
in order that first-hand information may be made available 
in cases of outstanding interest. 

The activities of the Industrial Committees, as also much 
of the other work of the International Labour Organisation, 
often involve close co-operation with the United Nations or 
with the specialised agencies. For instance, some of the 
studies proposed by the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee are a matter of common interest to the 
United Nations and to the I.L.O., and are part of an integrated 
programme of work in this field approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and by the Governing Body. The resolution 
of the Inland Transport Committee on co-ordination of trans- 
port was communicated to the Transport and Communications 
Commission of the United Nations, while the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe asked the I.L.O. to collect information 
on labour costs in the various branches of transport as a con- 
tribution to its studies on transport costs as they affect co- 
ordination policies. The Inland Transport Committee was 
also called upon to consider the labour clauses to be inserted 
in a standard set of rules applicable to operators engaged in 
international road transport in Europe, drawn up by a work- 
ing party of E.C.E. Conclusions reached by Industrial 
Committees on a number of subjects with important economic 
aspects, such as the resolutions concerning long-term estimates 
of raw material requirements by the metal trades and the 
regularisation of production and employment at a high level 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 24 : Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran (Geneva, 1950). 
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in the iron and steel industry, have been communicated to the 
Economic and Social Council (or, as in the case of the conclu- 
sions relating to stability of employment in the construction 
industry, to the Council’s Economic and Employment 
Commission). The consideration of problems such as the edu- 
cation of Rhine boatmen’s children involved consultations with 
U.N.E.S.C.O., and conditions of employment in civil aviation 
have been examined in co-operation with the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation. The need for such consultations 
has been recognised in the Standing Orders of the Industrial 
Committees. The consultations are carried out in accordance 
with agreements between the I.L.O. and the United Nations 
and with the general desire of Governments to ensure the 
required concentration of effort and resources in the work of 
the various organisations concerned and to avoid any wasteful 
duplication of work. 

But it is in the individual countries that action must be 
taken if the Industrial Committees are to produce their full 
effect. A large proportion of the Industrial Committees’ con- 
clusions contain recommendations for action by Governments 
and by employers’ and workers’ organisations, and they 
constitute a challenge to the parties who are principally affect- 
ed. It is essential that they should be known in the various 
countries and properly considered by all concerned, because 
the recommendations can only become effective if they are 
acted upon by the Governments and organisations in their 
respective spheres. As the Governing Body has pointed out 
in its Document for the Guidance of Industrial Committees— 


Certain action on the Committees’ deliberations will be proper 
to the Office, the Governing Body or the Conference, but a great 
deal will depend on the individual Governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned. Clearly this is so in this case of 
the meetings for, without goodwill on all sides, good results cannot 
be expected. It is also true in the particular countries. Governments 
will need to supply information and reports to the Office to enable 
the work of the Committees to be adequately prepared and followed 
up. Governments and employers’ and workers’ organisations acting 
together in their respective countries through the machinery deemed 
most appropriate will also need to pay due regard to the deliberations 
of the Committees if these are to result in improvement of labour and 
social conditions in their respective countries and throughout the 
world. To that end, the Committees in their deliberations will no 
doubt keep in mind what is reasonable and practicable and how far 
the measures they advocate are capable of wide application. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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At first evidence of results was slow to appear. The 
machinery of the Industrial Committees was new, the Govern- 
ments and organisations had not yet familiarised themselves 
with its working, nor had procedures been devised in the various 
countries for ensuring effective consideration and action. By 
the middle of 1949, however, it was apparent that a variety 
of methods were being employed in the different countries 
and that it would be helpful if some guidance on this matter 
could be furnished by the Governing Body. The principal 
methods noted at that time were: (1) consideration of the 
conclusions by the Government departments concerned, with 
little or no consultation of the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations; (2) consultation of the organisations, the results 
being communicated to the Office with their approval; 
(3) consultation of the delegates to the last session of the 
Committee in question, followed by the communication of an 
agreed statement to the Office; and (4) submission of the 
conclusions to a tripartite body for consideration, followed by 
the communication to the Office of a report on the meeting. 
Regarding most of the countries, however, no information was 
available as to the methods, if any, which had been adopted. 
Nor was precise information forthcoming as to the procedures 
adopted by the employers’ and workers’ organisations, though 
it was known that in a number of countries reports were made 
to the organisations by the delegates. 

At all events it was clear that more effective action on the 
part of the Governments and organisations was needed and 
that the supply of information to the Office concerning the 
action taken was quite inadequate. It was also evident that 
there were doubts as to what was expected of the Governments 
and that it would be desirable for the Governing Body to 
work out a procedure which they might adopt. The Governing 
Body therefore decided at its 109th Session (Geneva, June 
1949) to suggest to the Governments (a) that the resolutions 
of the Industrial Committees be examined by the competent 
authorities, with a view to determining what action, if any, 
the Governments might take; (b) that the Governments 
communicate the resolutions to the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations ; (c) that the organisations be asked by the 
Governments to give their views with regard to the resolutions 
and to indicate, where appropriate, what action they propose 
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to take ; and (d) that in the light of these consultations the 
Governments forward to the Office nine months before the 
next session of each Committee a statement setting out the 
position in their respective countries on the matters dealt with 
in the resolutions, including details of any action taken or 
which it is proposed to take. The Governing Body also decided 
that the Office should bring this information to the notice of 
the Industrial Committee concerned at its next session. 

This procedure divides the responsibility for action between 
the Governments and the organisations. The organisations, as 
well as the Governments, have a responsibility for examining 
and following up th,» resolutions of the Industrial Committees, 
but it is for the Governments to initiate the consultations. 
On the one hand the Governments are asked to consider 
whether they themselves might take action on the resolutions 
in question (by introducing legislation, by framing regu- 
lations, by instituting enquiries, by strengthening or re- 
organising their own services, and so on), and on the other 
hand they are asked to ascertain whether the organisations 
have any views to express and whether they, too, propose to 
take any action. It is then for the organisations to discuss 
the questions involved and to make their position known. 
They may, indeed, suggest action on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or they may propose discussion of a given subject 
through the collective bargaining machinery, or they may 
recommend their members to carry out suggestions which the 
Industrial Committees have made. Finally, after consult- 
ing the organisations, the Governments are asked to 
inform the I1.L.O. of the position, giving both their own views 
and the views of the organisations, and indicating what action 
has been taken or planned. 

The method of consultation is left to the individual Govern- 
ments. In some cases it is carried out by correspondence and 
in others the information is obtained from meetings. The 
method of correspondence often produces satisfactory results, 
but instances have been reported in which organisations have 
supplied only the briefest comments or none at all. In such 
cases more information and action might be obtained if the 
consultations took place at specially convened meetings or 
through some appropriate form of machinery which may 
already exist or which might be set up. While there are often 
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strong reasons for not forming new committees—especially in 
countries which are well-organised—it is highly desirable that 
the conclusions of the Industrial Committees be properly 
examined and actually discussed by the parties concerned. 
Unless this is done the parties may not always in fact be 
“acting together ” as the Governing Body has recommended. 

The procedure suggested by the Governing Body has been 
followed by a large number of the Governments and it has now 
been in operation long enough for its effects to be seen. One 
of the most noticeable results has been an increase in the 
amount of information available to the Office. At first only 
a few Governments supplied the Office with information on 
the action which had been taken, but during 1951 a much 
greater volume of material was forthcoming. Thus, in connec- 
tion with the Fourth Session of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee (Genoa, December 1951) a total of 27 countries supplied 
information on 36. resolutions previously adopted by the 
Inland Transport Committee. The fact that information is 
now becoming available to such an extent is evidence not 
only that the Governments are giving more attention to the 
preparation of their statements but also that more is actually 
being done to put the recommendations of the Industrial 
Committees into effect. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISCUSSIONS 


The value of the Industrial Committees cannot, however, 
be judged solely upon the action taken in the light of their 
conclusions. Under the stimulus of the Industrial Committees 
a great deal is done, as already noted, within the I.L.O. itself. 
The actual meetings of the Committees are also of assistance 
to the industries because they facilitate personal contacts, 
encourage the exchange of information, and exert an influence 
upon the minds and actions of the delegates. Discussions, 
again, are useful in themselves, quite apart from the conclu- 
sions to which they may lead. Frequently a discussion in an 
Industrial Committee results in the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive and carefully considered resolution embodying suggestions 
which may be widely adopted in the individual countries. On 
the other hand, it sometimes happens that an equally full 
discussion reveals practical difficulties or differences of view- 
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point which make far-reaching conclusions impossible. This 
may happen when progress in regard to a subject has been 
made in a few countries, but it is still new and strange to most 
of the others. In such a case, the matter may not yet be 
sufficiently ripe for a solution to be found in an international 
gathering. The same thing may happen when a proposal 
under discussion is desirable in itself, but world economic or 
political conditions make it advisable to refrain from attempt- 
ing to translate it into action for the time being. Or, to give 
one more example, it may happen when the special circum- 
stances of a small number of countries permit of the adoption 
of a measure which cannot be put into effect in the same way 
or to the same extent in others. In such circumstances the 
mere fact that the subject has been discussed is in itself an 
advantage. The discussion helps to clarify the issues, and the 
Committee as a whole understands the situation better and 
realises why no action or only a limited action is possible. 
The discussion, in fact, contributes towards the spread of 
international understanding. 

When the resolutions of the Industrial Committees contain 
far-reaching proposals for action, worked out in detail, or 
when they embody agreement on important principles, it is 
clear that solid progress has been achieved. If such a big 
step forward is not possible, however, all the more importance 
must be attached to the Committee’s report on its discussion. 
When the resolution itself does not carry the matter very far, 
the Committee’s accompanying report is usually a most useful 
contribution to an appreciation of the problem and its impli- 
cations, and frequently paves the way for a new approach at a 
subsequent session. In fact, one of the lessons learned in the 
Industrial Committees is that, before a problem can be solved, 
it may be necessary to discuss it at two or more meetings. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that discussions 
within the Industrial Committees are tending to promote a 
wider measure of agreement as to what is desirable and pos- 
sible. When the first meetings were held, it was felt in some 
quarters that it should be possible to agree rapidly on the 
solutions to a number of the most pressing problems. It was 
found, however, that while progress—even substantial progress 
—was possible in certain cases, there were others in which the 
difficulties could not so easily be overcome. There were, of 
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course, differences of opinion as to what ought to be done; 
there were doubts as to the powers of the Industrial Com- 
mittees to deal with some of the problems raised ; and there 
were misapprehensions as to the nature and extent of the 
obligations that would follow if solutions were adopted. 
Gradually, however, increasing familiarity with the Industrial 
Committees has brought about three results—a better under- 
standing of the machinery and procedures of the I.L.O. and 
of the implications of its decisions ; an increased knowledge of 
the problems themselves and of the possibilities of solving 
them ; and a growth in the respect which the three groups 
have for each other and for the International Labour Office. 
Battles are still fought, differences of opinion still subsist, 
misunderstandings still occur, but the meetings of the Com- 
mittees have now become gatherings of people who recognise 
that, however they may differ, they are all concerned with the 
welfare of their industries and are all responsible for trying to 
solve their problems. 

It is significant that by far the greater number of the 
resolutions of the Industrial Committees have been adopted 
unanimously. Most of the others have been opposed by only 
a handful of delegates, usually for special reasons, and the 
number of those carried in the face of a substantial minority 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. This would be no 
cause for congratulation if the resolutions were emptied of 
the greater part of their content in order to meet the objections 
of their opponents. What has in fact happened is that there 
has been a large measure of accommodation on all sides and 
that general agreement has usually been reached on the 
maximum that was possible at the moment. If that maximum 
has sometimes seemed too little to some of the delegates, 
they have nevertheless appreciated the difficulty of making 
spectacular progress when the interests of three groups and 
a@ great variety of countries have to be reconciled. Moreover, 
all sides have realised that it is not only decisions that matter 
but also the spirit in which they are taken. 


STUDIES AND ENQUIRIES 


Another important effect of the work of the Industrial 
Committees is that a mass of new information on the condi- 
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tions and problems of specific industries has been collected 
by the International Labour Office, and that a number of 
reports and studies have been published which would not 
otherwise have been undertaken. Reference to the list of 
“technical” agenda items set out in an earlier section of 
this article will convey some idea of the number and scope 
of the subjects covered. The list, however, is by no means 
exhaustive. To it must be added a multitude of questions 
which have been treated in General Reports and dealt with 
in articles or in working papers prepared for use at meetings. 
While it is obvious that much of this work would have been 
done by the I.L.0. even if the Industrial Committees had 
not been established, it is evident that under the spur of the 
Industrial Committees a great deal more attention has been 
given to these particular industries than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Moreover, it is not merely within the I.L.O. itself that 
this effort to grapple with the problems has been made. Many 
of the studies prepared by the International Labour Office 
have been carried out on lines suggested after discussion in 
the Industrial Committees, and in these cases the Office has 
had the benefit of the practical experience of delegates, 
whose lives are spent in the industries concerned. In a great 
number of instances, also, much of the material presented 
in the studies has been obtained by means of enquiries 
' addressed to the different Governments, which have gone to 
considerable trouble to prepare factual information, views and 
suggestions for the purpose. In these cases the preparation 
of studies for Industrial Committees has led to investigation 
and discussion in the government departments, accompanied 
by consultations with the organisations in the industries con- 
cerned, which has meant, of course, that special consideration 
was given in the individual countries to the subjects in ques- 
tion. The task of providing this information often involves 
a considerable effort for the departments, which is not always 
sufficiently appreciated. 

Connected with this aspect of the question is the fact 
that the interest shown by the Industrial Committees in 
certain questions has resulted in various measures being 
initiated which have not stopped at the preparation of studies, 
but have led on to more positive decisions. The conferences 
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concerning Rhine boatmen, which ended in the adoption of 
two agreements on conditions of work and social security, 
are an outstanding case in point. 


BROADENING INTEREST IN THE WORK OF THE I.L.O. 


Another noticeable result of the activities of the Industrial 
Committees has been a broadening of interest in the work of 
the I.L.O. During the 25 sessions already held, many hundreds 
of delegates and advisers have attended. While some of these 
were already associated with the I.L.0., by far the greater 
number were participating in its work for the first time. 
Through their attendance at the meetings, they have come 
to know the organisation at first hand and have learned 
to appreciate its meaning and purpose. In turn, they have 
been able to pass on that knowledge to others in their respec- 
tive industries. The fact that they were dealing in the Indus- 
trial Committees with problems of immediate concern to them 
in their daily lives has made their interest more direct and 
acute. Moreover, by their presence at these meetings they have 
not merely been listening and learning but have had the feeling 
that they were playing a personal and active part in the 
work of international co-operation. 

Here it might be noted that the interest of the various 
countries in the activities of the Industrial Committees has 
been maintained, and that this has been so despite the prob- 
lems caused by the increase in the number of international 
meetings in general. The great majority of the countries 
invited to be represented at the meetings have always accepted 
the invitation. As a rule, no more than two or three countries 
abstain from sending delegations, and their abstention is 
usually due to special reasons. Except in these particular 
cases, practically all the countries invited are in fact repre- 
sented. Moreover, since the early post-war days, when 
temporary difficulties arose, nearly every country has been 
represented by a tripartite delegation. Changes in the delega- 
tions are, of course, bound to occur from one session to 
another, but in a number of countries the changes have been 
kept to the minimum, and a reasonable measure of continuity 
in the personnel has been maintained. Many of the delegates 
to the Industrial Committee meetings might now, indeed, 
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be described ‘as “ veterans ”. For example, at the 4th Session 
of the Coal Mines Committee, held in Geneva in 1951 (the first 
occasion on which a fourth session was held), 14 of those 
present had attended the 1st Session, 18 the 2nd Session, 28 the 
3rd Session, 9 the 1st and 2nd Sessions, 9 the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Sessions, 5 the 1st and 3rd Sessions, and 7 the 2nd and 3rd 
Sessions. There seems, moreover, to be a growing tendency 
to arrange for delegates to be accompanied by advisers. This 
is a clear sign of increasing interest, because the expenses of 
the advisers have to be borne by the Governments or organi- 
sations which nominate them. The result has been that, 
whereas each country would normally be represented by six 
persons, many of them have exceeded that number at the 
last sessions of each of the Industrial Committees; for 
example, the last session of the Inland Transport Committee 
was attended by 200 representatives from 29 countries, of 
the Chemical Industries Committee by 102 representatives 
from 14 countries, of the Petroleum Committee by 110 from 
14 countries, and of the Textiles Committee by 141 from 
20 countries. These figures do not include the representatives 
of international organisations. 

Interest is not confined, of course, to the persons actually 
in attendance. The organisations and departments which they 
represent are also involved. Discussions regarding the compo- 
sition of delegations, the line to be followed at the meetings, 
and the action to be taken afterwards, are carried on within 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations and the govern- 
ment services, and all who participate in them are brought 
into personal contact with these international activities. There 
are, in fact, large numbers of people all over the world who 
have been directly concerned with the work of the Industrial 
Committees—and therefore of the I.L.O. in general—without 
ever having attended one of the meetings. The influence 
upon the organisations in the various countries must be 
considerable. The international organisations which are 
represented at the meetings are also given an increased 
interest in the activities of the I.L.0. and greater opportuni- 
ties for taking part in them. 

There is yet another way in which a knowledge of the 
I.L.0O. has been spread, namely, by means of the meetings 
which have been held away from headquarters. It is the 
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policy of the Governing Body to arrange for a certain number 
of meetings to be held outside Geneva, and a fair proportion 
of them have taken place in suitable places in Europe and 
North America. These have either been the capitals of the 
countries concerned or important centres of the industries. 
The value of these “ outside ” meetings has been particularly 
important for the delegates, who have been able to see how 
their industry is carried on in other countries and to meet 
a far greater number of colleagues from those countries than 
they could have seen at a meeting in Geneva. In connection 
with these meetings, it has been possible to arrange for repre- 
sentatives of the various industries to visit a coal mine in 
Pennsylvania, a steel plant in Cleveland, automobile factories 
in Detroit, and oilfields and refineries in California, to see 
an electrical machinery works and a steel works in Sweden, 
to make a tour of the port of Antwerp, to study the silk 
industry in Lyons and the manufacture of synthetic fibres 
in Belgium, to visit building sites in Italy, and to see a 
chemical works in France. Such visits have also been arranged 
in the case of some of the meetings held in Geneva, and the 
delegates have thus been given the opportunity to see various 
aspects of Swiss industry, such as the working of the transport 
system, the watch industry, and the manufacture of chemicals 
and textiles. 

Apart from the interest aroused amongst people in the 
industries concerned, the holding of the meetings has attracted 
public attention as a result of reports and interviews in the 
press and on the radio, which would not otherwise have 
occurred. In some cases the work of the I.L.O. has been 
explained to the general public in some detail for the first 
time. Even in countries in which the work of the I.L.O. was 
already well known the meetings have stimulated renewed 
interest and have provided topical material for reports and 
comments. The presence of members of the Governments of 
the countries concerned and of other prominent personalities 
has demonstrated their personal regard for the I.L.0., and 
this in its turn has enhanced the public interest in the meet- 
ings and in the problems with which they were dealing. 
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RELATION TO OTHER ORGANS OF THE I.L.O. 


It is evident that the creation of the Industrial Committees 
involved problems both for the International Labour Office 
and for the Organisation as a whole. They were not only new 
committees but committees of a different kind. Before the war 
there had been Committees of the Governing Body, Committees 
of Experts, Correspondence Committees and others, but the 
Industrial Committees did not resemble any of these. There 
had also been a number of tripartite technical preparatory 
conferences to examine problems of specific industries, but 
these were ad hoc meetings. The only actual committee 
concerned with a particular industry was the Joint Maritime 
Commission. This, however, is composed of representatives 
only of the shipowners and seafarers, and does not contain 
representatives of the Governments. The Industrial Commit- 
tees, on the other hand, are tripartite and in this respect they 
resemble the International Labour Conference and the Regional 
Conferences. In fact, many of their meetings are attended by 
over 100 persons and their proceedings more nearly resemble 
those of a conference than of a committee. 

To incorporate these new bodies in the structure of the 
Organisation implied, in the first place, adjustments within 
the International Labour Office. A new Division was created 
as a@ secretariat and principal research unit for the various 
Industrial Committees, and this Division has the main respon- 
sibility for planning and organising the meetings, co-ordinating 
and preparing the studies, and ensuring that the conclusions of 
the Committees receive the requisite attention. But, in addi- 
tion, a considerable effort has been called for from all the 
technical Divisions of the Office, which have prepared or 
helped to prepare many of the reports and studies, from the 
editorial, translating and interpreting services, from those 
responsible for relations with Governments and with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and indeed from virtually every 
department in the Office. Not only has the amount of work 
increased but much of it has been given a changed emphasis, 
has taken a more practical and concrete shape, or has had 
to be done in different ways. These adjustments had to be 
made during a period when pre-war tasks were being resumed, 
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when other new and heavy responsibilities were being under- 
taken and when the staff of the Office had been dispersed 
and reduced as a result of the war. 

Problems also arose regarding the relationship of the 
Industrial Committees to the Governing Body. These, how- 
ever, were not controversial. At bottom the relationship was 
quite clear and could not be questioned; it was simply a 
matter of allowing time for it to be understood. The Industrial 
Committees were set up by decision of the Governing Body 
and they are responsible to it. It is the Governing Body which 
draws up the budget for their work, determines their agenda, 
fixes the dates for their meetings and authorises the studies 
undertaken for them by the Office. It is the Governing Body 
which has adopted the Standing Orders and other rules that 
govern their work. It is, moreover, the Governing Body 
which decides whether and in what form their conclusions 
shall be communicated to the various countries for considera- 
tion and action. Accordingly, the conclusions, although they 
are known in the various countries through the representatives 
who attend the meetings, are not officially communicated to 
the Governments until they have been examined by the 


Governing Body, which considers them in relation to the 
general policy of the I.L.O. and decides whether the official 
texts which are to be sent to the Governments should be 
accompanied by any comments or reservations. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


More difficult were the problems concerning the relationship 
between the Industrial Committees and the International 
Labour Conference. The representatives of the various indus- 
tries who attend the meetings of the Industrial Committees 
are naturally prone to assume that they are competent to 
discuss any problems that arise within their industries. At 
first many of them also took it for granted that the Industrial 
Committees were entitled to adopt decisions for their respec- 
tive industries without regard to the impact of those decisions 
on other industries or to their significance for industry as a 
whole. It soon became clear, however, that the discussions 
in the Industrial Committees were raising more questions of 
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broad general interest than had at first been foreseen. Some 
of the matters they discussed, while certainly of importance 
within the particular industries, were also of concern to other 
industries, and it was evident that such questions should also 
be considered in their general aspect. The body to give them 
such consideration was the International Labour Conference. 
It was therefore necessary to ensure that the activities of the 
Industrial Committees should neither duplicate the work of 
the International Labour Conference nor cut across it. More- 
over, the International Labour Conference had dealt in the 
past with the problems of particular industries as well as with 
problems of interest to industry generally, and it was realised 
that the Conference would continue to exercise this function, 
especially in cases in which the problems necessitated the 
adoption of international regulations. 

As the Governing Body has pointed out, the object of the 
Industrial Committees was “to fill a gap in the structure of 
the International Labour Organisation. The International 
Labour Conference effectively covers the field of general policy. 
These Committees are to provide machinery through which 
the special circumstances of the principal international indus- 
tries can receive special and detailed consideration. . .. The 
Conference has dealt in the past, and will deal in the future, 
with detailed problems affecting particular industries for 
which international regulations are needed, although the 
Conference will, no doubt, take the benefit in suitable cases 
of the preparatory work of Industrial Committees. On the 
other hand, there will be some problems the consideration of 
which by Industrial Committees cannot be divorced from the 
more general aspects of the subject ”. 

In order to be effective the Industrial Committees must, in 
fact, relieve the Conference of much of the detailed discussion 
of the problems of individual industries and increase the contri- 
bution of the I.L.O. to the solution of those problems by taking 
on work that the Conference could not possibly find time to 
accomplish. The effectiveness of the Industrial Committees 
as part of the machinery of the Organisation must to a certain 
extent be considered in this light. It is not the number of 
items which the Industrial Committees propose for inclusion 
in the Conference agenda that counts: so much, as the extent 
to which they can promote progress in their individual indus- 
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tries without diverting the Conference unnecessarily from its 
work in fields of wider interest. It is the business of the 
Industrial Committees to break new ground, to develop new 
techniques within the I.L.O. and in the various countries, and 
to promote the search for solutions that will carry weight and 
authority because they have the support of the interests 
immediately concerned. The traditional work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference is the adoption of Conventions 
and Recommendations as the basis for laws and regulations 
in the separate countries, and from time to time it will no 
doubt be necessary for such international regulations to be 
adopted for industries which have their own Industrial Com- 
mittees. But there are limits to the number of questions of 
this kind which can be taken up by a Conference meeting 
only once a year and covering the general field of industrial 
conditions and social welfare; and it is essential, therefore, 
that the Industrial Committees develop procedures for solving 
as many of these problems as possible by other means. 
Already the Industrial Committees have relieved the Con- 
ference of much of the responsibility for discussing the prob- 
lems of individual industries ; a great deal remains to be done, 
however, in regard to the formulation of effective solutions. 
Even before the war the International Labour Conference 
had given some of its attention to conditions in specific indus- 
tries, and a number of Conventions or Recommendations in 
regard to some of these industries had been adopted. Further 
international regulations of the kind were contemplated and 
technical preparatory conferences for the industries concerned 
were being organised when the war broke out. If the Industrial 
Committees had not been established there is no doubt that 
pressure would have been brought to bear upon the Conference 
to resume this work when the war was over. Since the war, 
however, the number of problems of other kinds has been so 
great that the Conference would have been placed in a serious 
dilemma if it had also been pressed to give its attention imme- 
diately to the particular needs of miners, transport workers 
and others employed in the great international industries. 
Year by year the Governing Body is faced with a formidable 
list of subjects for which consideration is demanded. Every 
year complaints are made about the load that is placed upon 
the Conference agenda. But every year a number of subjects 
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which would otherwise have been raised at the Conference are 
examined by representatives of the industries themselves at 
the meetings of the Industrial Committees. It is difficult to 
imagine the situation that would have arisen if the International 
Labour Conference had remained the only effective forum in 
which these matters could be raised. 

As indicated in an earlier section, one question has already 
been placed on the Conference agenda at the suggestion of 
an Industrial Committee, namely, the protection of young 
workers employed underground in coal mines. Other ques- 
tions which have also been receiving consideration include 
the protection of young workers in inland navigation and the 
possibility of revising the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Con- 
vention (Revised), 1935, and the Hours of Work and Rest 
Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1939. In view of the 
pressure upon the International Labour Conference, however, 
it may be assumed that very few of these items will find their 
way on to its agenda in the near future. 

On the other hand, there are subjects in which the Indus- 
trial Committees have expressed an interest but which are 
at present reserved for discussion by the International Labour 
Conference. An outstanding example is the problem of indus- 
trial relations. The regulation of relations between employers 
and workers is one of the fundamental problems of every 
industry, and whatever nation-wide machinery may be 
established the problem must be tackled within the various 
industries according to their own needs and circumstances. 
To assist in improving these relations is therefore one of the 
most important tasks which the Industrial Committees can 
perform. A significant first step in this direction was taken 
by the Inland Transport Committee at its Second Session 
(Geneva, 1947) when it unanimously adopted a resolution 
“ concerning the principles, methods and machinery by which 
relations between management and labour in the inland trans- 
port industry should be conducted”. The resolution dealt 
with such subjects as freedom of association, the determina- 
tion of conditions of employment, the adjustment of labour 
disputes and labour-management co-operative machinery. 

Before any further progress could be made, however, 
either in this Committee or in any of the others, the subject 
of industrial relations was taken up in its general context 
3 
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by the International Labour Conference. This was done as 
the result of a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which referred to the I.L.O. 
the problems raised in two memoranda—one from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the other from the American 
Federation of Labor—relating to guarantees for the exercise 
and development of trade union rights. The Governing Body 
therefore decided to place this question upon the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference at its 30th Session 
(Geneva, June 1947) and the Conference began its discussion 
of the matter only a month after the adoption of the resolu- 
tion relating to industrial relations in inland transport. Since 
then the subject of industrial relations in its various aspects 
has been on the agenda of every session of the Conference 
and there have been few opportunities for the Industrial 
Committees to discuss it. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the interest which 
this subject presents for the various industries. When such 
a question is before the Conference it is necessary to await 
the Conference decisions on the fundamental issues and general 
principles, but when those decisions need to be applied within 
the individual industries it once more becomes possible for 
the subject to be considered by the Industrial Committees. 
At its 34th Session (Geneva, 1951), the International Labour 
Conference adopted a Recommendation concerning collective 
agreements and a Recommendation concerning voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration. Earlier Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted since 1947 were concerned with funda- 
mental guarantees to apply in industry generally, but the 
provisions relating to collective bargaining and conciliation 
and arbitration need to be applied not only in the general 
field but also within the individual industries. An examina- 
tion of the methods to be adopted to this end might enable 
the Industrial Committees to make valuable suggestions for 
improving labour-management relations in the industries with 
which they are concerned. 

It was in one sense unfortunate for the Industrial Com- 
mittees that the subject of industrial relations came before 
the International Labour Conference at such an early stage 
in their history. The subject had in fact already been placed 
on the agenda of the Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal 
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Trades Committee before it was referred to the International 
Labour Conference, and when these Committees met in the 
latter part of 1947 they found that they were unable to carry 
their discussions very far without running the risk of pre- 
judicing the decisions of the Conference itself. A time was 
bound to come, of course, when a subject of interest to one 
or more Industrial Committees would have to be reserved 
—even if only temporarily—to the International Labour Con- 
ference, but a great deal of misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment might have been avoided if the situation had not arisen 
so suddenly and so soon. 

Actually, the fact that this question had to come before 
the International Labour Conference in 1947 precipitated a 
discussion on the relationship between the work of the Indus- 
trial Committees and that of the Conference, and made it 
more difficult for this relationship to be satisfactorily defined. 
The issue was complicated by the fact that other problems 
of interest to industry generally were also arising within 
individual Industrial Committees. To clarify the situation, 
the Governing Body therefore included a statement regarding 
this relationship in the Document which it adopted for the 
guidance of the Industrial Committees in December 1948. In 
this Document the Governing Body defined the scope of the 
Industrial Committees as follows : 

8. In the light of experience and in order to avoid any confusion 
between the work of the International Labour Conference and the 


Industrial Committees, the Governing Body has decided that the 
scope of the Industrial Committees should be defined as follows : 

(a) primarily, the consideration of particular and practical 
problems of the industry with which the Committee is 
concerned ; 

(b) secondarily, the consideration of general problems which 
have been decided by the International Labour Conference, 
but only in so far as they affect the industry with which the 
Committee is concerned ; 

(c) thirdly, and exceptionally, the consideration of problems 
which have not been finally dealt with by the Conference, 
but only in so far as they affect the industry with which the 
Committee is concerned. 


In the same Document the Governing Body gave its views 
as to the distinction between questions affecting a particular 
industry and questions of a general character. This distinction 
has always been a source of difficulty and misunderstanding. 
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If the discussions in the Industrial Committees had to be 
confined to questions which arise in one industry only and 
in no other, then the greater part of the subject matter of 
discussion would be removed. In actual fact, most of the 
problems that really matter arise throughout the whole field 
of industry, but this does not alter the fact that each industry 
usually has to settle the problems for itself in its own way. 
Anything that the Industrial Committees can do towards 
finding solutions for the problems of their individual industries, 
even if the same problems also arise in other industries, is 
surely to be welcomed. 

As the Governing Body pointed out in the Document 
mentioned above, the distinction between particular and 
general questions is, of course, only a rough and ready one. 
The Governing Body therefore indicated the line to be followed 
“ when Industrial Committees in the course of their examina- 
tion of the problems of their own industries are dealing with 
subjects having a more general aspect”. This guidance 
related in particular to cases in which the question to be 
considered by the Committee has already been the subject 
of final consideration by the Conference, and to cases in which 


the questions are currently receiving the attention of the 
Conference. In the light of this guidance and on the basis 
of the agenda determined by the Governing Body, the Indus- 
trial Committees have been able to pursue their work without 
duplicating that of the International Labour Conference and 
have thus made their contribution to the effectiveness of the 
Organisation within their respective fields of competence. 


NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF CONCLUSIONS 


One other important problem which has arisen in con- 
nection with the Industrial Committees deserves to be men- 
tioned here, and that is the question of the nature and force 
of their decisions. It will be remembered that the Industrial 
Committees were set up by the Governing Body and that 
they report to it. No mention is made of the Industrial Com- 
mittees in the Constitution of the I.L.0., and no new con- 
stitutional obligation is assumed by the Governments of the 
countries which participate in their work. The Governments 
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are, of course, expected to arrange for the results of the meet- 
ings to receive adequate consideration in their respective 
countries and to report to the I.L.O. on any action taken. 
This, however, is a moral obligation to be carried out by the 
individual countries as they think fit and no precise procedure 
is laid down for its observance. So far the Governing Body, 
as already explained, has simply “suggested” a procedure 
which might be followed “ with a view to securing effective 
consideration for the conclusions of the Industrial Com- 
mittees ” (109th Session, Geneva, June 1949). The resolu- 
tions and reports adopted by the Industrial Committees are 
not described as “decisions ” but as conclusions which are 
in the nature of suggestions for consideration, first by the 
Governing Body and then, if necessary, by the Governments 
or organisations. 

Some concern has been expressed from time to time at 
the fact that the conclusions of the Industrial Committees 
do not involve greater obligations for the individual coun- 
tries. In the case of the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference there are 
definite procedures laid down by the Constitution of the I.L.0., 
and it has been suggested that analogous provisions might be 
introduced for some, at least, of the conclusions of the Indus- 
trial Committees. Proposals to this effect were put forward 
by the Belgian Government and by the International Trans- 
portworkers’ Federation, and were examined by the Governing 
Body’s Committee on Industrial Committees at the end of 
1948 and again in 1949 (107th, 108th and 109th Sessions). 
The I.T.F. proposed, for example, that the conclusions of 
Industrial Committees should be given the form of Recom- 
mendations. Mr. Troclet, the Chairman of the Governing Body 
and of the Committee on Industrial Committees, suggested 
on behalf of the Belgian Government that a decision of a 
particular Industrial Committee might be of sufficient import- 
ance to justify its being made a legal obligation and that some 
of the resolutions of the Industrial Committees might be 
converted into Conventions or Recommendations by a curt- 
ailed procedure. Another possibility considered at the same 
time was one that had been foreshadowed in the original 
proposals for the establishment of Industrial Committees put 
forward by the United Kingdom Government in 1943, namely, 
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the possibility of embodying appropriate conclusions of the 
Industrial Committees in international agreements containing 
model clauses for insertion in the collective agreements of the 
various countries. 

These proposals were given lengthy consideration by the 
Committee on Industrial Committees but the Committee could 
not see its way to endorse them. It was only after a full 
discussion of the implications of the proposals that the Com- 
mittee recommended the Governing Body at its 109th Session 
to suggest that the Governments might follow the procedure 
mentioned above. 

A certain amount of uneasiness will nevertheless persist 
until a way is found to give some, at least, of the conclusions 
a greater measure of authority. The desire that this be done 
is, however, by no means universal. There are, for example, 
strong objections to the idea that Governments should be 
expected to assume new constitutional obligations in the 
matter. There is also the argument that effective action 
must depend upon the situation in the individual countries, 
that the Governments and the organisations of employers and 
workers cannot be bound by the decisions of an international 
body, and that each country must be left to apply the resolu- 
tions of the Industrial Committees to its own circumstances 
in the way it thinks best. As against this, it is contended that 
in many countries effective action will only be taken if formal 
and precise obligations are laid down. Be this as it may, it 
is already clear that greater attention is being paid to the 
conclusions of the Committees as a result of the Governing 
Body’s suggestions regarding the effect which may be given 
to them in the various countries. 


NExtT STEPS 


Attention may now be drawn to certain other needs which 
have still to be met and to further steps which might possibly 
be taken. The first of these arises in connection with the 
nature and authority of the Committees’ conclusions. What- 
ever decisions might ultimately be taken regarding the 
conversion of resolutions into international agreements or 
regarding the obligations which the conclusions might be 
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expected to carry, it would be both possible and desirable to 
examine the contents of some of the resolutions already 
adopted with a view to increasing the weight and authority 
of the texts themselves. In other words, a step which might 
now be undertaken is to review and consolidate the resolutions 
on a series of important questions. 

Subjects which come before the Industrial Committees are 
not usually dealt with exhaustively. In many cases there has 
been a brief preliminary discussion, followed by a request 
that the matter be studied by the International Labour Office. 
The study proposed by the Office has then been considered at 
a subsequent session. Often, however, one of two things 
happens : either time does not allow the subject to be exhausted 
at the meeting, or there is not a sufficient measure of agree- 
ment to enable the Committee to reach really comprehensive 
conclusions at that particular stage. In either case, a further 
discussion at a later date might lead to the adoption of new 
conclusions and to the reconsideration of others in the light 
of subsequent experience. There is another point, namely, 
that while some problems arise out of emergency or abnormal 
situations—such as certain of the problems which confronted 
the Industrial Committees during the first period of post-war 
reconstruction—there are others of a more permanent character 
which can only be disposed of in stages over a prolonged period. 
Problems of the latter kind can be the subject of re-examination 
and review, and the Committees’ recommendations for dealing 
with them might well be both detailed and comprehensive. 
Such recommendations would carry added weight and author- 
ity, both because of the nature of their contents and because 
of the time and care that had been spent in working them out. 

Accordingly, it might be possible to re-examine the contents 
of certain selected resolutions after a sufficient period had 
been allowed for the subjects in question to be further con- 
sidered by the Governments and organisations, and after some 
experience of the effects of these resolutions in the various 
countries had been acquired. In such cases—and also in 
connection with some of the resolutions which may be adopted 
in the future—it might be possible for the Industrial Com- 
mittee concerned to examine the information available regard- 
ing the action taken in the countries and to review each 
resolution in the light of the developments which had taken 
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place since its adoption. As a result of this reconsideration, 
the Committee could formulate new conclusions, revise or 
confirm the original ones, and thus adopt comprehensive 
recommendations in a consolidated form. 

After such a consolidated text had been prepared it might 
even be possible for it to be given the sanction of a decision 
of the International Labour Conference. At present the 
conclusions of the Industrial Committees carry weight because 
of their contents and because of the fact that they have been 
adopted by representatives of the industries to which they 
apply. It is conceivable, however, that consolidated conclu- 
sions, adopted after renewed consideration and taking account 
of the intervening experience, might be submitted to the 
International Labour Conference for consideration and adop- 
tion as Conference resolutions. Such a procedure could only 
be followed in a small number of cases, but if it could be 
adopted it would do much to enhance the authority of the 
conclusions in question and would enable the I.L.0. to give 
still more effective assistance to the countries in the solution 
of their problems. 

Another need which has not yet been fully met is the need 
to universalise the usefulness of the Industrial Committees. 
These Committees were never meant to deal with the problems 
of one class of countries only, but were intended to consider 
the needs and possibilities of countries in all stages of develop- 
ment. From the beginning, therefore, they have been open to 
countries of every continent and to the economically under- 
developed countries as well as those that are highly indus- 
trialised. It is natural, however, that because of their greater 
experience in dealing with labour and social problems the 
representatives of the industrialised countries of Europe and 
North America exercise the greatest influence over the pro- 
ceedings of the Committees. Again, many of the delegates 
tend to view the problems of the industries from the stand- 
point of the needs and experiences that are familiar to them 
in their own countries, and a large proportion of them are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the conditions and problems of 
the same industry in other parts of the world. It follows, 
therefore, that more attention is given, as a rule, to problems 
and proposals of importance to the industrialised countries 
than to those of importance to the countries which are still 
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underdeveloped. Yet the countries which have already made 
substantial industrial and social progress have the least need of 
the support of international institutions to enable them to make 
still further progress, while the underdeveloped countries need 
increasing opportunities for making their special circumstances 
and difficulties known, assistance in working out solutions for 
their problems and international support to enable them to put 
the solutions into effect.. If it be true, as is proclaimed in the 
Constitution of the I.L.O., that “poverty anywhere is a danger 
to prosperity everywhere”, then the advanced countries will 
need to co-operate still more closely with the underdeveloped 
countries if they are to maintain their own high standards. 
Technical assistance, in fact, needs to be greatly expanded in 
regard to methods of dealing with labour and social problems 
as well as in fields of material endeavour. 

As far as the Industrial Committees are concerned, this 
would imply placing on the agenda more items of particular 
interest to underdeveloped countries ; devoting a greater part 
of the general discussions to exchanges of views and informa- 
tion on the problems of these countries ; carrying out more 
first-hand studies of these problems; and placing increased 
emphasis upon the requirements and possibilities of the under- 
developed countries in the Committees’ reports and conclusions. 
Much more needs to be known about the nature and extent 
of the problems, the conditions which give rise to them and 
the practical measures which can be taken to deal with them. 
Accordingly there is scope for extensive studies and for discus- 
sions designed both to bring out the facts and to secure agree- 
ment upon solutions which can be applied in the circumstances 
of the countries involved. Further, in formulating their 
conclusions the Industrial Committees might be able in appro- 
priate cases to include an exposition of the special nature of 
the situation in certain countries and to make recommendations 
which take the particular needs of these’ countries into 
account. 

There is one other direction in which much remains to be 
done. A further process of development is still needed in 
order to strengthen the position of the Industrial Committees 
in the International Labour Organisation until they are quite 
firmly embedded in its structure. This will involve still more 
activity on the part of the International Labour Office and 
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an increased effort by the representatives of the industries 
themselves. Experience has shown that far too little is known 
internationally about the conditions and problems of the indus- 
tries in the various countries. Much more factual information 
needs to be collected and diffused and there is scope for a 
much wider exchange of ideas and experiences. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has made a considerable effort towards 
meeting this situation but the requirements are still far from 
being adequately covered. The Office is conscious of a need 
to provide more current information about the actual condi- 
tions in the industries; to publish more studies about the 
problems of the industries, in addition to those prepared for 
the meetings of the Committees ; to carry out more original 
research into these problems ; to undertake more work in the 
field, with a view to seeing the conditions at first hand and to 
giving advice and assistance on the spot; and to establish 
closer relations, through the appropriate organisations, with 
people in the industries, so that they may have a clearer under- 
standing of what the I.L.O. is able to do for them and make 
full use of its services and facilities. In other words, the 
Office appreciates the need to become more widely recognised 
as a centre for information and assistance in regard to the 
labour and social problems of the various industries. 

As a corollary to this, it is desirable that the representatives 
of these industries should develop an increased confidence in 
each other and in the International Labour Organisation. On 
the basis of mutual respect and in the light of growing expe- 
rience, it should then be possible for the employers and workers 
in each industry to regard the Industrial Committee for that 
industry as their Committee, to be willing to discuss their 
problems at its meetings and, in fact, to bring their prob- 
lems before it as the natural forum in which they can be 
examined. 

Recent experience justifies the conclusion that these two 
things are on the way to being achieved, namely, that the 
Office is being increasingly recognised as a reliable centre for 
information and advice and that each Industrial Committee is 
becoming an acknowledged world forum for its industry. 
Organisations and individuals are showing a growing desire 
to consult the Office, and representatives at the various meet- 
ings are now more disposed to regard each other as colleagues 
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with a certain range of common interests and not simply as 
opponents who must always defend the position of a particular 


group. 
PROGRESS ACHIEVED 


Considered objectively and soberly, the results achieved by 
the Industrial Committees so far are distinctly encouraging. 
Those who expected more can hardly have been conscious of 
the nature and magnitude of the tasks which the Committees 
were set. They were new bodies established in a period of 
great difficulty, even though it was also a time of promise 
and hope. They were not given a free run with unlimited 
powers, but were integrated into an existing organisation with 
its own traditions and recognised procedures. Much of what 
they might have regarded as their proper subject matter has 
been dealt with by other organs, and no obligation rests either 
upon Governments or upon employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions to carry out their decisions. Nevertheless they have 
made their impact felt both within the Organisation and in 
the various countries. They have brought out the problems 
of their industries which need attention from the I.L.O.; they 
have encouraged the study and discussion of those problems ; 
they have worked out solutions, and they have stimulated 
action to give effect to them. All this has been done by agree- 
ment between the three groups, which have striven to arrive 
at a common understanding. Only two of the Committees 
have so far held more than three meetings and one of them 
has met only twice. If more had been expected of the Com- 
mittees in such a short time they would have had to be given 
greater powers and wider freedom, and their decisions would 
have had to be invested with much more authority. As it is 
they can advise and recommend but they have no power to act. 

There is no lack of interesting examples to show how the 
idea of the Industrial Committees has caught on and spread. 
For instance, the number of countries associated with their 
work has increased. Since the Committees were first formed 
countries have been added at their own request as follows: 
Coal Mines Committee, two; Inland Transport, seven; Iron 
and Steel, four; Metal Trades, six; Textiles, six; Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works, four; Petroleum, two ; 
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and Chemical Industries, four. A number of international 
organisations of employers and workers which were not asso- 
ciated with the work of the Industrial Committees at the 
beginning have asked to be allowed to send representatives to 
the meetings. Two other Committees of the I.L.0O. have 
adopted the same methods and procedures as the Industrial 
Committees : the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, which had its first session in 1949, 
and the Committee on Work on Plantations, which met for 
the first time in 1950. Requests have been received from 
various quarters for the establishment of new Industrial 
Committees for mines other than coal mines ; lumber (timber) 
and woodworking ; printing and allied trades ; hotels, restau- 
rants and cafés; the paper and cellulose industry ; the leather 
and shoe industry ; the glass industry ; the sugar industry ; 
the margarine, oils and fats industry. The creation of further 
Committees would, however, raise serious financial and admi- 
nistrative problems and these are still under consideration. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 


In all their work the Industrial Committees are seeking to 
achieve two clear and simple objects. Their first main concern, 
of course, is to bring about an improvement in the conditions 
in the respective industries. This they attempt to do by way 
of the collection and diffusion of the facts, by discussing the 
problems and by seeking agreement on the solutions. By 
meeting at more or less regular intervals they are able to give 
sustained attention to long-term problems and thus to achieve 
@ measure of continuity in their treatment which was lacking 
before they were formed. The solutions themselves are more 
often recommendations for action to be taken by agreement 
between the employers and workers than proposals for legis- 
lation. The application of such solutions depends to a very 
large extent upon the nature of the relations which exist 
between the employers and workers, and the improvement of 
these relations is therefore fundamental to the success of the 
Industrial Committees’ work. It is hardly too much to say, 
indeed, that the promotion of improved industrial relations is 
the real task of the Industrial Committees within their imme- 
diate field of activity. 
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The other main object is wider. It is to assist in promoting 
world peace and social progress through the machinery of the 
I.L.0. The Industrial Committees contribute towards this 
end by providing opportunities for increasing international 
contacts and by enabling large numbers of people from different 
countries not merely to meet but actually to play an active 
and personal part in the solution of international problems. 
This was foreseen at the time when the Industrial Committees 
were formed and was indeed one of the reasons put forward for 
their creation. The object has never been lost to view. 

In the pursuit of these aims the Industrial Committees have 
experienced growing pains and they have, of course, encoun- 
tered difficulties, set-backs and disappointments. But after 
25 meetings the foundations have been laid and noticeable 
progress has been achieved. With goodwill in industry and a 
sincere desire to promote international co-operation this 
progress must surely continue. 





Fatigue and Effort in Relation 
to Standards of Performance and 
Systems of Payment 
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At an earlier stage in its existence, the International Labour 
Office carried out a survey of fatigue tests in the hope that these 
could provide new data for vocational guidance and occupational 
health. The conclusion reached was that the tests did not yet 
provide a sound method for measuring fatigue.* 

The following article starts from this point and suggests that 
an attempt should be made to measure effort rather than fatigue. 
The author then assesses the reliability of the managerial tech- 
niques used for setting standards of output or performance for 
the worker, and carries out an interesting analysis of the possi- 
bilities of establishing valid standards of work in terms of the 
effort involved. 


a” THE output of a given worker can be increased by a 

change of method which permits him to produce more 
with less effort or fatigue, and if the financial cost to manage- 
ment of the new method is less than the value of the increased 
production, everyone benefits from the change. This kind of 
change in method has been the goal of many sincere production 
specialists, methods engineers and industrial psychologists. In 
many cases, however, disputes have arisen when new methods 
of work have been introduced, because the workers believe 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Occupation and Health, Vol. I, 
pp. 730-3 (Geneva, 1930). 
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that the new method, while permitting greater production, 
also requires greater effort and causes greater fatigue. Such 
disputes cannot be settled on any convincing basis until we 
have a way of evaluating the effort required by a task and the 
fatigue which results from the work. 

A similar situation exists with respect to systems of pay- 
ment based upon piece-rate or bonus plans. Some standard 
of output for each job must be determined, before a fair rate 
of pay can be established. The first goal in establishing these 
standards would be that any two workers who have similar 
levels of experience, education or training, and who are simi- 
larly skilled in their work, would use the same amount of 
effort in performing the work at the standard rate. This goal 
we can designate as the goal of relative validity or accuracy 
of the standards ; that is, the standards for various jobs should 
be fair in relation to each other. A second goal would be that 
of absolute validity or accuracy ; that is, the absolute level of 
effort required at the standard pace should be fair to all con- 
cerned. This goal has also sometimes been called the “ fair 
day’s work ”. 

Both relative and absolute validity of production standards 
depend upon our ability to evaluate the effort involved in 
work. Absolute validity entails a more difficult problem than 
does relative validity. We must not only have a method of 
grading degrees of effort, but we must have a method of 
establishing what degree of effort is fair to the worker, to 
management and to society. That is, of course, asking a very 
large question, requiring the attention of physiologists and 
medical researchers, sociologists, and psychologists. Later in 
this article we shall consider this question in greater detail. 
We cannot begin to seek an answer to it, however, until we 
have methods of measuring or evaluating, at least roughly, 
the degrees of effort and of fatigue involved in performing work. 


THE NATURE OF EFFORT AND FATIGUE 


In order to measure something, we need to know precisely 
what we intend to measure. Much of the difficulty of our 
problem has arisen from lack of definition or failure to agree on 
the meaning of the terms “ effort ” and “fatigue”. By effort 
we shall mean an individual’s experience of how hard he is 
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working. At times he feels that he is working as fast as he 
can or is using as much strength as possible. This would be 
the maximum point of a scale, which would run from this 
point down to the point where he feels that he is just barely 
working—at minimum speed or strength. Effort involves 
more, however, than rate of work alone. Firstly, it is the rela- 
tion of the rate of work to the individual’s capabilities that 
is important, rather than the absolute rate in itself. Two 
individuals may both be exerting maximum effort, but because 
one is less able than the other the two may be producing at 
very different absolute rates. Secondly, effort is affected by 
various surrounding conditions of the work. It takes more 
effort to work when one dislikes the job, or is angry at the 
supervisor, than it does under more pleasant conditions. 

While we have defined effort in terms of the experience or 
feeling of the worker, it involves more than experience alone. 
Doing work means using various physiological mechanisms— 
the muscles, the nervous system, the heart, etc. Effort can 
also be thought of, therefore, as the level of physiological 
functioning during the performance of the work. These physio- 
logical aspects may be more reliable indicators of effort than 
the individual’s statements about his experience of effort, and 
we shall return to them when we survey the attempts that 
have been directed at measuring effort. 

Fatigue also means primarily an experience or feeling—the 
feeling of tiredness. Tiredness, like effort, however, must also 
be reflected in the behaviour and physiological functioning 
of the individual. The scientific study of fatigue has given 
more attention to the latter aspects than to the feelings of the 
worker. The most obvious objective effect of fatigue is the 
loss of ability to continue with the work, or at least the loss 
of ability to continue with the work at a high rate. Sometimes 
fatigue has been defined as loss of capacity, particularly by 
physiologists interested in muscular activity. Some industrial 
psychologists have carried this approach still further and have 
defined fatigue in terms of a loss of output due to preceding 
work. This change is made on the grounds that capacity to 
work is very difficult to measure, while the output rate is 
very easy to observe. 

While we can accept a loss of ability or capacity as a bona 
fide and important aspect of fatigue, it is highly questionable 
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whether an approach to fatigue through the actual production 
rate is meaningful or profitable. Production rates are affected 
by many other factors, such as the quota which the individual 
sets for his daily output, and may not therefore reflect any 
effect of the preceding work. In fact it is not at all unusual 
to find output increasing throughout the working day. If 
output decrement were our criterion of fatigue we should have 
to say that such workers are less fatigued at the end of the 
day than they are at the beginning. In the laboratory it is 
possible to get experimental subjects to work at a pace so 
close to their capacity that any deterioration in ability shows 
up clearly in their performance. Under normal working con- 
ditions a worker does not approach so close to his capacity 
and would, indeed, be very foolish to do so. 

Not only does ability to continue with the same work 
deteriorate, but the ability to engage in other activities may 
be affected by the work. A person may be so fatigued by 
operating a machine that he is less skilful in driving a motor- 
car. Fatigue can therefore be regarded as a general deteriora- 
tion of the functioning of the individual. It is not completely 
general, however, since some activities are affected more than 
others, depending upon the kind of work being done. From 
the point of view of establishing limits of work beyond which 
fatigue is to be considered excessive, this spread of fatigue to 
other activities must also be taken into account. 

Finally, all the changes we have mentioned so far must 
have a basis in physiological changes of some kind, whether in 
nerve tissue, blood chemistry, or something else. For a time 
it was believed that fatigue could be explained as due to a 
specific chemical substance liberated by muscular activity—a 
fatigue toxin or poison. This view made the whole physio- 
logical picture very simple. Fatigue was transferred to other 
activities because this toxin spread to other bodily structures 
not actually used in the work. Rest brought recovery from 
the effects of work, because it allowed time for the toxin to 
be removed—partly by oxidation (burning) and partly by 
reconversion to useful nutrient material. 

The specific toxin theory has failed, however, to stand up 
under further investigation. Even if it had accounted for 





1 See E. Smmonson : “ Der heutige Stand der Theorie der Ermiidung”, in 
Ergebnisse der Physiologie (Munich, 1935), Vol. 37, pp. 299-365. 
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the fatigue resulting from heavy muscular work, it failed to 
provide a convincing basis for the fatigue resulting from mental 
work. It is true that we use our muscles even in doing mental 
work—we become tense, we move restlessly, etc. Nevertheless, 
the total amount of muscular activity is small in comparison 
with the amount involved even in a leisurely walk. If the 
only source of fatigue toxins was muscular contraction we 
should not get as fatigued in doing mental work, no matter 
how difficult, as we do in mild muscular activity. 

With the information now available, it must be assumed 
that the principal basis of fatigue is to be found not in the 
muscles but in the brain and nervous system, though the 
nature of the changes still remains to be determined. Mean- 
while, if we seek practical means of studying fatigue, it is 
necessary to investigate its manifestations in behaviour and 
feelings without awaiting the final discovery of changes in the 
brain and nervous system. 

In summary, fatigue is a class name, rather than a word 
for one specific phenomenon. It refers to all of the progres- 
sive, cumulative effects of work which are harmful or dele- 
terious to the individual, and which are recoverable or rever- 
sible by rest. Its main aspects are feelings of tiredness, the 
loss of ability to perform the work, the loss of ability in other 
tasks, and the physiological bases of all of these changes. Even 
tiredness is probably not a specific phenomenon as clear-cut 
as the experience of the blueness of the sky. It varies under 
different circumstances. and includes the feeling of bodily 
weariness, mental “fuzziness”, unwillingness to continue 
work, depression, headache, and sleepiness. 

We should therefore speak, not of the amount of fatigue, 
but rather of the amounts of each of the different kinds of 
fatigue. The measurement of fatigue is therefore a multiple 
task. Establishing a single index of fatigue would require that 
we assign weights indicating the relative importance of the 
various effects and combine them all in proportion to these 
weights. The relative importance of the different effects is, 
of course, a problem of values as well as of facts. We must 
answer such questions as the following : Is the individual who 
does not feel tired but shows loss of capacity to work in a 
poorer state than the worker who feels tired but shows no 
loss of capacity ? What do we mean by a “ poorer state ” ? 
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Is the state of the worker to be evaluated from the point of 
view of his enjoyment of his hobbies and amusements at the 
present time, or from the point of view of his future health 
and working effectiveness ? Do these different points of view 
really lead to different answers ? 

Answering these questions of valuation also requires that 
we have factual information, for example, on the relation 
between present tiredness and future loss of health. We can 
obtain these facts by research, at least eventually, and they 
will help to clarify the issues involved in evaluating the different 
aspects of fatigue. The relative weightings or evaluations 
would vary, however, from worker to worker, and we should 
need to have a different method of working out our fatigue 
index for each person. From this point of view, therefore, 
all that we can hope to do is to obtain the facts, and leave it 
to individuals to draw their conclusions from them. This 
would not, of course, be a solution to the problems of working 
methods and standards with which we are concerned here. 

If it should turn out that all the various phenomena of 
fatigue depend upon a single change in the central nervous 
system or elsewhere in the body, and if we could find a way 
to measure this change, we should have the index of fatigue 
which we need. It is an open question, however, whether this 
assumption will turn out to be true. The various phenomena 
of fatigue do not always appear at the same time or at the 
same rate, which would seem to imply that different basic 
factors are responsible for them. Nevertheless, there may 
still be a common factor underlying all of them, plus other 
physiological changes that are more specific to the different 
aspects of fatigue. If this is the case, it would still be possible 
to consider the common factor as the best indicator of the 
total effect of work. All of this discussion of the underlying 
physiology is highly speculative at the present time, however, 
and we have no clear idea of what the common underlying 
factor may be. 


PrRioR NEED FOR EFFORT MEASUREMENT 


For all these reasons, the determination of the effort 
involved in work would seem to be a simpler problem than 
that of determining fatigue. At worst, effort cannot be a 
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more complex problem than that of fatigue. Effort might 
also be considered a more basic problem, since we may assume 
that the amount of fatigue is a function of effort expended 
during the work. Thus we may achieve a solution of both 
problems by a more concentrated attack upon effort. 

Effort: has received relatively little attention from the 
physiologists interested in work, except for that involved in 
heavy muscular labour. In this kind of work, the level of 
effort is closely correlated with the amount of physical energy 
consumed in doing the work ; it is therefore possible to treat 
the human being with the same concepts and measuring units 
as those applied to a steam or gasoline engine. Heavy muscular 
work represents only a fraction of the total problem, however, 
since most industrial work is primarily a matter of skill, 
dexterity and timing, rather than of physical force. 

In the case of sedentary tasks, mental work and the manual 
tasks which involve skill and control, energy consumption 
bears little relation to the amount of effort involved. It is not 
the amount of energy but where and when it is used that is 
important. Since the individual’s own evaluation of effort 
tends to be unreliable and not sufficiently precise, we must 
look to other aspects of physiology and psychology for our 
indicators. 

Two physiological indicators show promise for this purpose, 
although their usefulness is still under investigation. One of 
these is the general level of muscular tension, which can be 
measured by amplifying the electrical changes in the muscles. 
One practical drawback in the use of this method is that the 
worker must be shielded from electrical disturbances which 
interfere with the recording ; some progress is being made, 
however, in developing apparatus that is insensitive to the 
electrical disturbances which surround the worker in his normal 
environment. Another difficulty is that the amplifiers will 
record not only increases in tonus or tension of the muscles, 
but also movements which are a part of the working activity. 
How to eliminate the latter or to make proper allowance for 
them in manual tasks is still not worked out. As a result, 
most of the experiments have related to mental work with 
@ minimum of movement involved—in fact, many of the 
experiments have been performed with subjects who are lying 
down and as motionless as possible. 
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The writer and his colleagues have been experimenting 
with the use of this technique in situations where the subject 
is not restricted in his natural movements. The tasks them- 
selves were primarily of a mental sort (inspection) with the 
required movements consisting only of writing down the 
results of inspection. Relatively little has been done with 
skilled tasks of a more active kind. 

Another promising method is based upon the fact that the 
general level of activity of the individual is correlated with the 
electrical resistance of the skin. It has long been known that 
the electrical resistance of the skin, especially on the palms 
of the hands, changes rapidly under sudden emotional stress, 
because the sweat glands are suddenly activated. (This is 
known as the psycho-galvanic skin response or P.G.R.) It 
has also been found that the average level of resistance over 
a longer period of time, say several minutes, changes gradually 
with changes in the activity of the individual. The resistance 
is highest when the individual is asleep, lower when he arises, 
still lower when he is given a problem to solve. This index 
therefore is correlated at least in a general way with the amount 
of effort which an individual gives to a task, as well as with 
emotional excitement produced by a situation.” The results 
are so promising that they warrant much further research to 
evaluate more fully the use of resistance as a measure of effort. 
Certainly it is the most promising method so far available. 
The apparatus required is much simpler than that needed for 
measuring muscle potentials, and the index seems to measure 
a general state of the organism, rather than local effects. We 
must still establish, however, the possibility of its use outside 
the laboratory, the range of tasks and kinds of work for which 
it will reflect effort, and methods of compensating for tempe- 
rature changes which also affect the resistance. 





1T. A. Ryan, M. E. Brrrerman and C. L. Corrrett : “ Muscular Tension 
as an Index of Effort : The Effect of Glare and other Disturbances in Visual 
Work”, in American Journal of Psychology (Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.), 
1950, Vol. 63, pp. 317-41. 

* For a more detailed summary of these results and those dealing with 
muscular tension see T. A. Ryan: Work and Effort: The Psychology of 
Production (New York, Ronald Press Co., 1947). 
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EVALUATION OF CURRENT PRACTICES IN SETTING STANDARDS 


So far we have considered the soundest scientific approach 
to the problem of working methods and time standards—the 
study of effort and fatigue, the search for indicators of these 
phenomena which would make measurement possible, and 
finally the application of this knowledge to the evaluation of 
working methods and the establishment of fair time standards. 
This is the long-term approach to the problems. Meanwhile 
practical men in industry have had to seek practical solutions 
which they could use at once. A number of approaches have 
been used in the past and others are in process of development. 

The longer and more laborious approach to these problems 
which we outlined in the first part of this article would not 
be necessary if the practical standard-fixing techniques deve- 
loped by men in industry were known to be effective. The 
fact is, however, that the techniques now in use have shown 
little accuracy in cases where the accuracy has been checked 
at all. Often the proponents of these techniques fail to realise 
the nature of the tests which are necessary to show that a 
technique is functioning accurately. We shall therefore first 
review the procedures for testing standards. It will be simpler 
to start by discussing these procedures with reference to the 
establishment of production standards, although essentially 
similar problems arise in evaluating methods of work. The 
problems are the same, since a new working method is better 
if a fair standard of production is higher with the new method 
than it was with the old method. 

The two main groups of methods of setting standards which 
we shall discuss are the rating methods and the synthetic 
methods. In the first, the observed times are corrected on 
the basis of some rating of the worker. For example, in the 
levelling method of Lowry, Maynard and Stegemerten, the skill 
and effort of the subject are rated and the actual time of the 
worker corrected for these factors. Speed rating (as worked 
out by Presgrave for example *) involves only a single rating, 





8. M. Lowry, H. B. Maynarp, and G. J. STEGEMERTEN: Time and 
Motion Study, 3rd Ed. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1940), p. 233. 

* R. PRESGRAVE: The Dynamics of Time Study, 2nd Ed. (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1945). 
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but this rating is used in essentially the same manner. The 
synthetic methods involve the establishment of standards for 
the various component motions (or elements) which enter into 
all tasks. So far as these elemental standards are concerned, 
they must meet the same tests of accuracy as are applicable 
to any standard, except that the importance of accuracy is 
still greater, in that these standards are used again and again 
for setting standards for many jobs. For this reason a greater 
expenditure of time and money could be justified than would 
be feasible in setting standards for a single job. Another 
feature of the synthetic methods is that the combination of 
elementary times to arrive at the total time for the job involves 
assumptions about the effect, upon the times of the individual 
movements, of combining these movements with others. 

The principal basis upon which methods of setting standards 
have been checked has been the agreement of different time- 
study men with each other. Proponents of some systems claim 
that suitable training makes it possible for different engineers 
to agree within 5 per cent. upon the standards for a job. This, 
however, is an extremely inadequate justification for the 
accuracy of the method. In the first place the accuracy which 
is cited is accuracy in setting standards for a job from ratings 
of the same worker. All that is necessary to obtain agreement 
is agreement in the ratings assigned, whether these ratings 
are correct or not. A better test of the reliability of the method 
would be to have different engineers set standards on different 
workers. Then agreement will not be obtained unless the 
whole method is internally consistent in terms of the correction 
factors assigned to different levels of speed or effort. 

To the writer’s knowledge, only one study of the reliability 
of standards has been made! by this latter approach. It dealt 
with the accuracy of the levelling method, with the ratings 
made from films by one of the authors of the method, using 
six different workers performing the same job. The standards 
for this one job, based upon the different workers, ranged 
from 59 units to 125 units (scarcely an agreement “ within 
5 per cent.”). It is also notable that the workers actually 





1 L. Conen and L. Strauss : “ Time Study and the Fundamental Nature 
of Manual Skill”, Journal of Consulting Psychology (American Association for 
Applied Psychology, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo.), 1946, Vol. 10, pp. 146-53. 
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taking the longest time to do the job were the ones in respect of 
whom the longest standard time was fixed, and vice versa. In 
other words, this method failed to make adequate allowances 
for the individual differences in effort and skill—the correction 
factors applied to the actual times were too small. As a result, 
the choice of worker to be studied in applying the levelling 
method makes an important difference in the standard which 
is obtained. Whether this is also true of other rating methods 
is unknown, since similar studies have not been reported for 
them. | 

Even if a method could be demonstrated to be consistent 
from both of the above points of view—stability of standards 
set by different raters for the same worker, and stability of 
standards for the same job based on different workers—we 
would not have established its accuracy from the point of 
view of the fundamental purposes of time or production 
standards. Even if it is possible to get consistent results for 
a particular job, it is still necessary to show that the standards 
for different jobs are correct relative to each other (what we 
have called above the relative validity of the standard). It 
is also necessary to show that their absolute level is fair to all 
concerned, for the purposes it is designed to fill. 

Testing relative or absolute validity of standards is impos- 
sible unless we have a means of measuring effort directly. 
Until the rating methods are validated by comparing their 
results with those obtained by direct measurements of effort, 
the validity of standards based upon rating is unknown. It 
might seem, therefore, that the rating methods fail in their 
purpose, since they do not provide an immediate and easy 
substitute for the measurement of effort. Their validity cannot 
be tested without a measure of effort, and thus they do not 
satisfy the immediate need unless we are willing to accept 
them on faith. Acceptance on faith, however, is scarcely a 
way to avoid dispute and disagreement, which are bound to 
continue until satisfactory validation is possible. 

On the other hand, the rating methods may eventually 
find a more adequately justified place in the practice of estab- 
lishing time standards. If rating methods which are consistent 
can be developed and it can be shown by experimentation that 
their results agree with those obtained by more laborious 
methods of psychological and physiological measurement of 
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effort, then rating procedures could take their place as cheap 
and practical substitutes for more direct measurement of 
effort. This would be quite a different situation from the 
present one in which the rating methods are used without any 
attempt to face clearly the issues of establishing consistency 
and validity. 


SYNTHETIC STANDARDS 


So far as the synthetic methods are concerned, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the effort involved in a single element of 
motion or part of a task can ever be evaluated. Effort is the 
difficulty of doing the task as a whole or large subdivisions of 
a task. How one could separate the effort involved in reaching 
for a part from the effort in picking up that part is difficult 
to see. It follows that direct validation of the standards for a 
particular element would be impossible. 

Thus it would appear that the validation of standards set by 
synthetic methods must be a validation of the complete stand- 
ard for a task or job, rather than direct validation of the 
separate elemental standards. Standards for various jobs would 
have to be set by the synthetic method and then tested against 
direct effort measurements. If the results failed to show 
validity, it would be impossible to determine whether the 
errors were due to errors in certain of the elemental standards 
or to the method of analysis of the job into elements. 

It might be thought that synthetic times would solve the 
problem of relative validity of standards, whether or not they 
produced standards which were absolutely accurate. The basis 
for this belief would be that the same method and the same 
partial or elemental standards are applied to all jobs ; therefore 
they are fair or unfair for all jobs alike. There are, however, 
two factors which might cause the errors in different jobs to 
be unequal. First, the elemental standards may be too lenient 
for some elements and too difficult for others. Since all of the 
elements do not enter into the different jobs in the same pro- 
portions, some jobs might be made up of a majority of elements in 
which the standards were lenient, and others might havea higher 
proportion of elements in which the standards were too rigid. 

The other question which must be answered before we 
can assume that the synthetic methods give relative validity 
is whether suitable provision is made for the effect of combina- 
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tions of movements, simultaneous and successive. The 
methods now in use make some provision for changing the 
time allowed for a movement if it must be performed simul- 
taneously with a movement of the other hand. There is also 
some provision for taking account of overlapping motions. 
There is a serious question, however, whether these provisions 
are sufficient. In an experiment carried out at Cornell, it was 
found that the times of a particular motion changed, depend- 
ing upon what motions followed or preceded that movement.! 
It may be that such effects are cancelled out in the total time 
for a job, since some movements may be speeded by the par- 
ticular combination in which they are placed while others are 
‘slowed down. We need, however, more studies of such effects 
and more extensive knowledge of the size and prevalence of 
these effects. Perhaps in some jobs all of the effects tend to 
run in the same direction, which would produce serious in- 
equities in the standards. There is a possibility, indicated by 
Muchmore’s study, that a movement placed in a complex 
total pattern tends to slow down. If this should turn out to 
be a general tendency, the elemental standards would have to 
be different for simple and for complex jobs. 

Inasmuch as the elemental standards cannot be validated 
directly by comparison with a direct measure of the effort 
involved, there must be available some procedure for setting 
up @ tentative set of standards which can then be validated 
as a whole. At present the authors of the various synthetic 
methods have given us very meagre information upon the 
method of obtaining the original elemental standards. Appar- 
ently, the general procedure has been to select several jobs in 
which the same motion appears, and to average the standards 
arrived at in the different jobs. These different standards are 
themselves the product of a levelling or speed-rating procedure, 
sometimes with an attempt to rate and level individual ele- 
ments rather than the total job. Usually no information is 
given as to how many samples are taken for each element, or 
how much variation there is among the samples used. In 
view of this dearth of information, as well as the unknown or 
poor consistency of the rating methods which were used in 





1S. C. MucHMoRE: An Experimental Study of the Performance Time of 
Identical Movements in a Simple and a Complex Task (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Cornell University, 1948). 
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securing the samples, it is obvious that much research could 
be done upon the methods of collecting and setting up stand- 
ards, and in collecting wider samples of elemental times, 
without awaiting measures of effort that would permit us to 
validate the end results of the synthetic methods. Industrial 
engineers at Cornell are engaged in research of this kind, which 
should clarify the problems considerably when it is finally 
published. 


THE CONCEPT OF ABSOLUTE VALIDITY 


We must return again to the concept of absolute validity 
of standards and consider in what sense we can speak of an 
absolute standard. Methods of setting time standards will 
have accomplished a great deal if they succeed in achieving 
relative validity ; then, at least, all jobs will be treated on the 
same basis. In discussions of time standards there is frequently 
an implication that there is also some absolute scale or base line 
to which these standards are referred. Workers and manage- 
ment refer to the standards in a particular plant as being 
“tight ”, those in another plant as being “loose”. This 
might mean either that the standards in a plant are tight or 
loose relative to those in the rest of the industry, but it might 
also mean that the standards are tight or loose on some abso- 
lute scale of measurement. The concept of restriction of 
output also implies an absolute reference point. The workers 
who are considered to be restricting output are those working 
at a pace slower than some ideal level which is supposed to be 
a pace fair both to the worker and to management. A pace 
which is fair to the worker would be one which he can follow 
without excessive fatigue or deterioration over long periods of 
time. Fairness to management means that the rate is high 
enough to make the labour and overhead costs of the opera- 
tion per unit of production low enough to ensure a fair finan- 
cial return on the operation. 

Even if all of the required information were available it 
would not be possible to fix absolute standards of output 
unless there were some objective means of determining how 





1 Personal communication from K. C. White, H. J. Loberg, and C. I. 
Millard. 

2S. B. MaTrHEewson : Restriction of Output among Unorganized Workers 
(New York, Viking Press, Inc., 1931). 
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much stress should be placed upon the worker’s and upon 
management’s interests in the case. In the worker’s case, 
what are we to understand by the term “ excessive ” in relation 
to fatigue and effort ? One criterion would be whether the 
fatigue involved in the work is sufficient to produce deteriora- 
tion in health or longevity over long periods, or is such that 
the worker’s ability to enjoy his leisure time decreases. The 
difficulty here is that the loss of ability to enjoy leisure pro- 
bably increases gradually as pace of work increases, and there 
is no one point where we could clearly say that this is excessive. 
The question for the worker is really at what point he feels 
that his losses due to these factors more than offset his returns 
in terms of piece-rate earnings, chances for promotion, repu- 
tation for hard work, etc. 

Fairness to management is also an indefinite term. What 
is to be considered a fair financial return on the operation ? 
Whatever method is used to settle this question, it is doubtful 
if the pace that is fair to management will involve the same 
degree of effort in different kinds of work. There is no reason 
why 2x per cent. on the investment should always correspond 
to a fixed quantity of effort on the part of the worker. 

In view of these difficulties, we might well consider the 
question whether an absolute standard is necessary, before 
making any further attempts to find a way of envisaging such 
a standard. Consider first the case of tasks paid on a piece- 
rate basis and what would happen if we were to set the stand- 
ards on a perfectly arbitrary basis. The standard could be set 
so that no one could reach it, no matter how hard he worked. 
Thus no one would earn the standard rate of pay for the job. 
Yet the standard rate of pay is supposed to be the earning of 
the average person in that kind of work, working with average 
effort. Whatever the term “average” means, it could not be 
applied when no one is able to reach the standard pace. In 
the case of hourly paid jobs the standards do not determine 
the pay, but are used in planning and scheduling the work, 
and in making estimates of cost. Again the standards would 
bear no relation to actual production rates if they were set on 
an arbitrary basis, and they would again fail to perform their 
function. 

For purposes of scheduling, estimation of costs and setting 
pay scales for piece-rate jobs, the standards must represent 
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the actual expected average rate of performance.’ From this 
point of view they become merely predictions of what can be 
expected under present conditions of motivation of the workers. 
Such an approach, however, avoids the problem of restriction 
of output. In other words, management may feel that it 
should be able to expect a higher average rate of work than is 
achieved under current conditions. It feels that the fatigue 
and other costs to the worker would not reach dangerous levels 
even if the worker increased his pace, and therefore feels that 
it should obtain this increase as its just return. 

Unless management can provide incentives to produce 
more, however, it cannot expect higher rates of production. 
If it can provide such incentives, they will make themselves 
felt in the form of actual increases in production rates and again 
the standard will be based upon predictable average rates of 
production. If, on the other hand, the workers do not feel 
that their financial and non-financial return is sufficient to 
justify increased production rates, it is difficult to see what 
grounds management has for feeling that it is owed a greater 
production. 

Undoubtedly there is an optimum rate of work for each 
worker, and therefore an average optimum rate for each job. 
Optimum in this connection means that the output/input ratio 
is at a maximum—the total input or cost to the individual to 
include effort, fatigue, risk of accidents, loss of health, dissatis- 
factions resulting from management policies, pressure from 
other workers to keep production down, etc. Presumably 
the individual will choose this rate of work in so far as he is 
able to estimate the various factors of cost. Before manage- 
ment could claim that the actual output rates are too low, it 
would have to have evidence that the rates are actually below 
the optimum average rate because the worker has not taken 
adequate account of all of the factors in the ratio. At present 
the assertions that output is being restricted are based only 
on the general indication that the rates of work are not high 





1A. Abruzzi has recently treated the problem of standards from this 
point of view, applying modern statistical methods to the observations 
(A. ABRUzzI: Experimental Procedures and Criteria for Estimating and 
Evaluating Industrial Productivity. University Microfilms, Publication 
No. 1824, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

2A more detailed discussion of this ratio and its meaning is presented 
elsewhere: T. A. Ryan: Work and a : The Psychology of Production 
(New York, Ronald Press Co., 1947), Chapter 2, pp. 20-32. 
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enough to produce serious deterioration of the workers, and 
are not above the maximum safe rate. This does not, however, 
show that the rates are below the optimum for the worker. 

Thus, the determination of a standard absolute level of 
effort is a much more complex problem than the determination 
of effort alone. As soon as we have methods of measuring 
effort, we shall be able to investigate the relative levels of 
standards on different jobs and develop a system of standards 
with relative validity. Whether these standards provide for a 
“fair day’s work ” cannot be established by effort measure- 
ments alone. Perhaps future research will establish a maximum 
level of effort beyond which it is dangerous to go, and which 
would involve definite dangers to the health of the worker if 
maintained over any substantial period of time. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this maximum point establishes a fair 
absolute standard. Standards below this point also require 
effort and involve fatigue. Whether the compensation which 
the worker receives is sufficient to offset the effort and fatigue 
which represent the cost of the work to him personally remains 
a matter for the individual worker to decide. Trying out a 
given level of standard is the only way to find out whether or 
not the individual workers will be willing to meet the standard 
for the return involved. 

The method of establishing absolute standards by a process 
of trial and gradual adjustment is mentioned here only with 
great trepidation. It is well known that the possibility of 
future stiffening of standards is a strong incentive for the 
workers to hold production down. This effect has been 
observed heretofore where a high production might affect the 
standard for that specific job, and not in connection with an 
absolute standard which would affect all jobs alike. We must 
stress that we do not envisage setting individual job standards 
by trial and error, a method which automatically leads to 
restriction. For the purposes of this discussion we have 
assumed that methods possessing relative validity have been 
developed ; under these conditions it would be possible to set 
standards which were equivalent in their demands for effort 
in all jobs. The question then is whether this standard demand 
is appropriate or whether the standards for all jobs need to 
be raised or lowered. If the latter alternative is the case, the 





18. B. MATHEWSON, op. cit. 
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effect of an individual worker or even of a small group of 
workers upon the final decision to change the absolute standard 
would be small. Therefore the restrictive effect might be 
smaller, especially if the final decision were taken only after 
industry-wide negotiations. 

Whatever procedure is eventually adopted for fixing the 
absolute standards, it must be remembered that the final 
decision as to what is a fair standard for the workers is a 
matter for the workers to decide by their actual performance. 
It must also be remembered that the final balance involves 
not only the financial return for the work, but also various 
social gains or losses. If, for example, a reputation as a good 
worker or a high producer brings the worker recognition from 
the social group whose opinion he values, this will balance 
some of the effort which he puts into the task. If, on the 
other hand, he gains unpopularity by excelling in his perform- 
ance, this is an additional loss which must be added to the 
fatigue and effort on the debit side of the balance-sheet. These 
social gains and losses resulting from the worker’s performance 
mean that what is to be considered a fair standard of perform- 
ance depends just as clearly upon the morale of the working 
group and the traditions and standards of the society as it 
does upon the effort and fatigue involved in doing the work 
itself. 

Meanwhile, the more immediate and probably the more 
important objective is the easier to attain, namely, standards 
which are fair relative to each other, whether or not they 
involve a fair absolute standard. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


So far, we have concentrated our attention upon the 
problem of standards, since that is the aspect of payment 
methods in which the concepts of effort and fatigue have been 
involved most directly. We should consider, however, whether 
these factors are also involved in the choice of a system of 
payment. For example, suppose there is a decision to be made 
about using a piece-rate system instead of a straight hourly 
pay. We can show that this decision really comes back to 
the problem which we met in considering the possibility of 
absolute standards of performance. 
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The purpose of instituting a piece-rate or other system of 
rewards for additional production is, of course, the desire on 
the part of management to raise the level of production beyond 
that achieved under an hourly-pay system. Let us assume to 
begin with that the standards are unchanged, so that if the 
average worker maintains the same pace under both systems 
he earns the same amount of pay. In such a case, the individual 
raises his production only if he feels that the added financial 
return more than repays him for the added effort and fatigue. 
Since this is the only basis which we can find for determining 
whether the absolute level of performance is fair to the worker, 
we can only accept this result as it stands. There is, it is true, 
a possibility that the new level is dangerous to the health of 
the worker without his being aware of it. This does not seem 
likely, unless the pay scale is so low that workers are willing 
to work at very high levels of effort in order to earn a minimum 
living wage. Nevertheless it is something to be investigated 
when methods of study are available. It is the same kind of 
investigation as that indicated in our discussion of absolute 
standards. 

In the less likely case where the worker must produce 
more under a piece-rate system in order to earn the same 
wage as he previously earned on an hourly basis, there is an 
assumption that the previous standard was too loose. This is 
an unlikely case because such a change would be very likely 
to produce unrest and irritation, if not open revolt. It is also 
a situation where there would be danger of producing excessive 
effort. A worker who has been earning a certain wage makes 
financial commitments which create a strong need to maintain 
that wage. The individual may be forced to maintain a pace 
that he finds excessive, unless he can seek other employment. 

More elaborate systems of payment in which the pay per 
piece increases as the rate of production increases bring addi- 
tional problems of effort. Such methods take account of the 
fact that the effort per unit produced goes up disproportio- 
nately as the rate of work increases beyond some optimum point. 
If pay is a return for effort expended, such systems would 
bring a fairer return than those under which a uniform price 
is paid per piece. On the other hand there is more danger of 
exceeding the maximum pace which it is safe for a worker to 
maintain. Here again, therefore, we find the need to investi- 
gate the maximum limits of safe performance. 
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SUMMARY 


This has been a condensed survey of the topics of effort 
and fatigue in their relation to the setting of production 
standards and the evaluation of methods of work. We have 
concluded that the concept of fatigue is so complex and 
involves so many independent variables that it is better to 
concentrate our attention upon developing ways of evaluating 
effort, and have discussed briefly some of the developments 
in the search for physiological indicators of effort. 

We have also considered the conceptual basis of the 
methods now in use for the purpose of establishing time 
standards. We have found that there are certain important 
tests which must be applied to these methods before we can 
decide upon their value. These tests are (a) consistency in 
establishing a standard from observing a single worker; (b) 
consistency in standards derived from observations of different 
workers on the same job; (c) the relative validity of the 
method in deriving standards for different jobs which all 
involve the same degree of effort for the average worker ; and 
(d) the absolute validity of the standards in providing for a 
“fair day’s work”. (a) and (b) can be studied by direct 
investigation of time standards alone, but (c) and (d) cannot 
be evaluated without adequate methods of measuring effort. 

With respect to the problem of absolute standards of per- 
formance, we have concluded that there is no way of deter- 
mining what is a fair rate of performance for the worker until 
it is possible to measure and combine all the effects of work 
upon the individual. Pending the discovery of a method of 
achieving this difficult goal, the only way of establishing 
absolute standards fair to the worker seems to be to observe 
the level of effort which is used on the average under present 
incentive conditions in industry. This represents the workers’ 
estimates of a satisfactory balance. between the return for 
their work, and what the work costs them in terms of effort, 
fatigue, etc. 

The decision between the relative merits of different 
methods of payment, such as piece rates versus hourly rates, 
involves considerations essentially the same as those involved 
in establishing an absolute standard of performance. 














Lebanon and Its Labour Legislation 


by 
Joseph DONATO 


Director of the Department of Social Affairs, 
Lebanese Ministry of Social Affairs 


It is not usual to introduce an article by proposing that the 
reader should turn to the final paragraphs first. However, we 
make this suggestion in the present case, believing that the con- 
clusion will arouse his interest in the efforts of one of the smallest 
countries in the world to introduce social legislation in a period 
of novel circumstances and many difficulties. 


a WE are to assess correctly the progress made in Lebanon 

with regard to labour conditions, we must take account 
of the resources and potentialities of the country, its human 
composition and political structure, and the abnormal cir- 
cumstances which preceded and accompanied the enactment 
of the Labour Code. 

Situated at the meeting-place of three continents, Lebanon 
is one of the smallest countries in the world, with an area of 
about 4,000 square miles, accommodating a population of 
over 1,267,500 or nearly 317 persons per square mile. Apart 
from the island of Bahrein, there is nowhere in the Middle 
East with a higher density of population and, of the Mediter- 
ranean countries, only Italy is proportionately more populated. 
The total frontier length of 350 miles includes 140 miles of 
Mediterranean coastline. Nearly four-fifths of the country is 
mountainous, but the population is densest in these regions, 
so that there is perhaps no place in the world with such a 
high concentration of human beings in such a mountainous 
territory. 
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The population of Lebanon is unusually complex and may 
for practical purposes be grouped in communities, each com- 
prising the members of a particular religion (Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, etc.) who follow a particular rite. Thus, 
among the Christians, the Roman Catholics form one com- 
munity and the Maronites, Greek Orthodox and Protestants 
three others. This structure of society and the corresponding 
system of political representation are known as “ confession- 
alism ”. From the juridical point of view, as regards personal 
rights, each member of a community is subject to a system of 
special rules governing personal status, which have been 
recognised by Lebanese legislation. 

In addition, there are about 300,000 Lebanese nationals 
settled abroad in various parts of the world but retaining their 
nationality, as well as other persons of Lebanese extraction 
who were unable to comply with the option formalities within 
the prescribed time limit. All in all, there must be over 
800,000 Lebanese living abroad. 

In November 1943, Lebanon became a free, sovereign and 
independent State under Sheik Beshara al-Khoury, who is 
still the President of the Republic. 

Each community is represented in the Chamber of Deputies 
in proportion to its numerical strength. The country is divided 
into five mohafazats or districts. 

Lebanon has been a member of the United Nations since 
that organisation was founded, and is also a member of several 
specialised agencies. It has been a member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation since 1949. 

Before describing the economic situation in the country, 
it should be made clear that statistics are still very incomplete 
and sometimes only approximate figures can be given. How- 
ever, the results of the objective and systematic research on 
the national income undertaken by Mr. Badre of the American 
University will shortly be published. In addition, the various 
government departments are preparing digests of the mass 
of information already assembled. 


AGRICULTURE 


At present the area under cultivation consists of 44,000 
hectares of irrigation crops and 195,000 hectares of dry crops ; 


- 
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the total area capable of cultivation is estimated at 200,000 
hectares. Apart from the forests, which cover 74,000 hectares, 
the cultivated land is used for corn and other cereals, for 
vineyards, and for growing fruit (olives, oranges, lemons, figs, 
apples and bananas), vegetables and tobacco. 

Agricultural production, which suffered a setback owing 
to the fall in prices at the end of the first world war, plays an 
important part in the general economy. It formerly consisted 
almost exclusively of cereals but now, thanks to irrigation, 
modern methods of intensive cultivation are being used increas- 
ingly and there is a development of fruit farming, especially 
in the mountain regions. 

Apart from cereals, of which about 70 per cent. must be 
imported, almost all forms of produce are in excess of local 
demand and can be used for export. 

However, farming facilities are still very rudimentary on 
the whole, and water remains the basic problem. A large-scale 
irrigation project recently opened up 30,000 hectares, and 
other projects for irrigating a further 40,000 hectares are in 
progress. 

Most of the land is held by a small number of owners. 
There are nearly 83,000 with holdings of between 0.5 and 
2 hectares, 15,000 small landowners (2 to 5 hectares) and 
1,000 medium landowners (5 to 10 hectares). No less than 
135,000 hectares are held by the 171 large landowners. The 
land is cultivated on the métayage system and very primi- 
tive farming methods are used. Mechanisation is beginning 
to appear, however, and fertilisers and selected seeds are 
coming into use. 

In 1949 the gross income from agricultural production 
was about £(L)178 million, representing a net income of 
about £(L)141 million. This income is distributed among the 
landowners, the agricultural labourers and their families. 
There are about 160,000 agricultural labourers who, with their 
families, make up a total of 300,000 persons living by agricul- 
ture. The labourer works on the land with the help of two 
members of the family. The average Lebanese family consists 
of five persons. We therefore have the following distribution 
of annual income : £(L)100 per worker or £(L)500 per family, 
and £(L)5,000 a year for each landowner and his family. 
With the present cost of living, the agricultural labourer’s 
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income is quite inadequate and there is a deficit of nearly 
50 per cent. in his annual budget. This alarming state of 
affairs is to some extent offset by the money sent home by 
members of the family abroad, and by additional income 
from handicrafts and employment in the towns in industry. 
In the summer months the peasant worker returns home for 
the harvest. 

It is easy to imagine the progress that could be made as 
a result of a sound rural policy providing for irrigation schemes, 
and a system of co-operative credit, marketing, purchase and 
hiring of equipment. This is the thread which runs through 
all the demands and all the plans of farmers and Government. 


INDUSTRY 


Before 1919 there was no modern industry in Lebanon, 
but only silk and cotton spinning and weaving by handicraft 
methods. From 1926 to 1940, however, much capital was 
invested in industry, and the craftsman became a foreman 
and his apprentices became workmen. As there is a lack of 
raw materials, there is no heavy industry, but a transforma- 
tion industry grew up with the prospect of a customs 
union with Syria. Thus there are complementary specialised 
industries in each country, such as cotton ginning in Syria 
and spinning in the Lebanon. As a rule, highly finished goods 
were until recently manufactured in Lebanon for both coun- 
tries, while articles such as inexpensive hosiery were manu- 
factured in Syria for domestic use and for Lebanon. 

The agricultural produce industry, like the building 
industry, is becoming increasingly important. Drawing almost 
entirely on local raw materials, it can offer goods for which 
there is a demand, such as vegetable oil, olive oil, skins and 
leather, at reasonable prices. 

The total of 1,087 industrial undertakings, employing 
45,000 workmen and craftsmen and representing an invest- 
ment of £(L)450 million, is made up as follows : 


BeEBi ia. sour Tistan 227 Metallurgy. ...... 69 
IN 6k: Kiet F< ed 213 Cosmetics ....... 64 
Wood and by-products . 134 RR ee ee 8 
Building materials ... 107 | er 2 
Textiles and by-products. 79 Miscellaneous. .... . 107 


Tanning and by-products 77 
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It will be seen that there is no mention in this list of 
the various products manufactured from petroleum; these 
represent a considerable source of income which is not yet 
available to the country. 

Today, with the evacuation of the allied troops and the 
cessation of the customs union with Syria, the chief problems 
of Lebanese industry are the market and how to protect it. 
This protection has taken the form of a customs defence policy. 
But the fact remains that most industries, and particularly 
the agricultural produce, textile and match industries, which 
are very well equipped, could increase their production by an 
average of 50 per cent. Technical improvement and further 
financial investment would also be needed. However, the 
capital is there—or at least it was there before being swallowed 
up in the huge construction sites which are changing the 
face of Beirut and other towns. Between 1945 and 1950, 
3,715 private building permits, representing 6,033 storeys and 
an area of 1,213,958 square metres at a total cost of nearly 
£(L)500 million, were issued for Beirut alone. There can be 
no other city in the world today on which so much is being 
spent. But this vast amount of money would have been 
better used on developing the existing industries and setting 
up new ones. The traditional caution of a mountain race 
preferred the security offered by real estate to the risk involved 
in new and productive enterprise for the benefit of the whole 
community. 

In addition the social legislation, which will be discussed 
further on, places a heavy burden upon industry as a whole, 
primarily from the financial point of view, but also because 
the Lebanese employer is not familiar with the modern world 
of labour and industrial relations. Accustomed to a semi- 
paternal relationship with his workmen, he finds the new 
order of welfare regulations disturbing, though he is not trying 
to escape it. 

There is no doubt that the employers should have played 
@ greater part in initiating the social reform, instead of leaving 
the State to carry it out and implement it almost unaided. 
Nevertheless, despite the suddenness of the transition and 
their initial anxiety, they are beginning to show some concern 
for the social aspect of industrialisation. They have now 
formed a total of 58 unions, counting the merchants’ associa- 
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tions. Their activities and their aims are in harmony with 
those of the workers and the Government and there are good 
grounds for optimism. 

Nearly 140,000 persons depend for their livelihood upon 
the national income from industry, which was estimated at 
£(L)60 to 70 million for 1949. The average annual share of 
the industrial worker is £(L)150, or £(L)750 per family, while 
that of the employer and his family is £(L)17,000. 

The sudden industrialisation of Lebanon has given rise 
to serious overcrowding as a result of movements from the 
country districts, so that almost half of the total population 
is now in the towns of Beirut, Tripoli, Sidon and Zahlé. Housing 
uses up an enormous part of the budget. The question of 
workers’ dwellings is becoming increasingly urgent ; and the 
Government asked the United Nations to send an expert, 
who has already started work with the assistance of the com- 
petent departments of the Ministries of Social Affairs, Health 
and the Interior. 


TRADE 


In contrast to industry, Lebanese trade has a long tradi- 
tion behind it. The very nature of the country, which occupies 
a key position on the sea, destined it for the form of activity 
on which the Pheenicians built their reputation. By inclina- 
tion as much as by necessity, the Lebanese became traders ; 
it was the only way in which they could escape from the narrow 
confines of their villages and from a political and administrative 
system in which they played little part. Up to 1919, Lebanon 
(and especially Beirut) was the sorting, forwarding and recep- 
tion centre for all the goods needed throughout the Arabian 
peninsula and even as far as Cilicia and Ankara. As a result 
of its incorporation into the Ottoman Empire, low customs 
tariffs and the lack of industry, a large proportion of the 
population became traders by family tradition. 

From 1926 onwards the position changed, and gradually a 
large part of the market fell to new or competing areas (such as 
Palestine), following the creation of new States and customs 
barriers and in the absence of any effective and durable 
results from the few commercial treaties. However, until 
March 1950, Lebanese trade had an excellent outlet in Syria ; 
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after that date it had to be reorganised so as to replace that 
market which is closed today owing to the cessation of the 
customs union. A solution was found in international transit 
trade, and between April 1950 and April 1951, goods to the 
total value of £(L)784 million passed in transit through Beirut. 
It is only since the termination of the customs union that it 
has been possible to judge the trend of foreign and domestic 
trade, as before that time the statistical bulletins gave combined 
data for both countries without distinction. Excluding the 
above-mentioned transit operations, the figures for the period 
April 1950-April 1951 are as follows : imports £(L)316 million ; 
exports £(L)91 million ; re-exports £(L)4 million. 

The high import figures, due to the low degree of industriali- 
sation and the lack of certain products, show that Lebanon 
is an attractive market for foreign producers. However, many 
of the imported goods are luxuries or are not necessary to 
the economy. From the social point of view this state of 
affairs is harmful, since it encourages the natural inclination 
of the Lebanese to spend money unprofitably on goods which 
are quickly used up. As an example we may cite the extra- 
ordinary number of expensive cars which are converted after 
a few years’ use into taxis or delivery vans. 

Nearly half the total population gains its livelihood from 
trade—100,000 clerks and shop assistants and 30,000 mer- 
chants representing, with their families, a total of 600,000 
persons. The net national income derived from trade is 
estimated at £(L)200 million. This means an annual income 
of £(L)200 per employee or £(L)1,000 per family, and an 
annual income of £(L)7,000 for each merchant family. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the new properties mentioned 
earlier are mainly owned by the commercial and professional 
classes ; this fact adds to the real value of their annual income, 


Account should also be taken of the part of the national 
income represented by public administration, the tourist 
trade and invisible income. Out of a total budget of £(L)90 
million for 1951, between 50 and 55 million was assigned to 
official salaries. 
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The tourist trade (including expenditure by visiting students 
—Beirut is the most important university city in the Near East) 
brings in approximately £(L)20 million a year. 

Mention has already been made of the money sent home 
from abroad. It is impossible to estimate the total amount 
sent in this way, but this important invisible income enables 
the family budget to be balanced. Minimum requirements as 
regards food and clothing cost £(L)18 per person per month, 
or £(L)90 per family. It will be seen later that the minimum 
wage is fixed in relation to these figures. If, calculating in 
the abstract, we assume that an employed person’s family 
requires £(L)1,080 a year plus an average of £(L)360 a year 
for rent, we find that there are the following deficits : 


Annual income Deficit 

£(L) &(L) 
DED ..c 0.5 .& te. ie mnie & 500 580 
Ieee. OS. GHA Gay AG 750 690 
Pee ta en ke 1,000 440 


This deficit is in most cases covered by invisible income. 
An enquiry undertaken in March by a statistical expert at 
the request of the United Nations Relief and Work Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Middle East showed that the 
income of the average wage or salary earner and his family 
amounted to £(L)160 a month, which leaves a margin of 
£(L)40 for education and recreation. 

Of all the countries in the Middle East, Lebanon has the 
highest degree of literacy (60-65 per cent. of the population). 
In 1950 the number of schoolchildren and students was 
180,000. In a country where there is no compulsory education 
and the number of free government schools (providing ele- 
mentary education only) is too small in proportion to the 
number of private schools, this desire for education—which 
has incidentally led to the complete emancipation of the 
Lebanese woman—is not without drawbacks. It would be 
better, after providing for proper elementary education, to 
give schoolchildren and students the technical training that 
is so urgently needed. Such technical education, which is a 
necessary condition for industrial development and the main- 
tenance of handicrafts, should to some extent counter the 
endemic evil of emigration. 
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Unemployment is particularly rife among professional or 
other non-manual workers, many of whom volunteer for 
employment abroad. For example, when Abyssinia announced 
that she needed teachers, engineers and doctors, 53 persons 
offered themselves, 25 of them doctors; if knowledge of 
English had not been a necessary qualification, twice that 
number would have come forward. 

It is difficult to give even approximate figures concerning 
the number of persons unemployed. This can only be estim- 
ated by symptoms and indirect signs, such as emigration 
(during the first three quarters of 1951 nearly 2,500 young 
people emigrated), the extent of part-time employment, etc. 
However, a sample survey carried out by the Social Affairs 
Service in April 1947 over the whole country showed that there 
were approximatey 20,000 persons unemployed, and this 
figure is still true today. It is very close to the number of 
employees dismissed when the Allied armies left. To this 
figure should be added 10,000 persons registered or reported 
as being without earned income. . 

It is clear that there is need for a structural reform of the 
Lebanese economy which, after being for so long exclusively 
agricultural and commercial, must now make room for a 
newcomer: industry. The change will inevitably involve 
some difficulties and restrictions, as imports will have to be 
interrupted or controlled in order to allow industry to live. 

A reform of taxation (by establishing a land tax, increasing 
income tax rates, etc.) may also be necessary to provide the 
State with the means of undertaking, completing or expanding 
the great national equipment projects, in accordance with a 
definite plan. 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


In the fields of research and practical action, a decisive 
part may be played by the Ministry of Social Affairs, set up 
on 1 June 1951 to replace the former Social Affairs Service, 
which carried out all the organising and legislative work 
described in a later section of this article. 

This work will be continued by the Ministry, with wider 
powers and credits, in the following departmental fields : 
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(1) Labour Department. This covers supervision and enforce- 
ment of the labour laws, and consists of a Labour Inspection 
Bureau, a Hygiene and Safety Bureau, an Aliens Control 
Bureau and a Legal Disputes Bureau ; 


(2) Trade Unions Department, which is responsible for the 
organisation of trade unions and the provision of technical 
assistance for them ; 


(3) Concessionary Companies Control Department, which 
centralises and controls all matters relating to quasi-public 
companies of this type ; 


(4) Department of Social Affairs, which is responsible for 
social security, labour protection, family and child welfare, 
and all matters involving research and action to improve 
social conditions, particularly in the rural areas. This depart- 
ment includes a Social Security and Statistics Section, a Rural 
Areas Section, a Vocational Training Bureau, an External 
Relations Bureau (including relations with the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies), a Publications and Research 
Bureau, a Charities Bureau, and a Family and Child Welfare 
Bureau. 


The specialised work of this Ministry is supplemented by 
the work of the Ministries of Health and Education, and other 
Ministries. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Before studying the new labour legislation, a short survey 
of labour conditions before the enactment of the legislation 
may not be out of place. 


(1) Lebanon was an agricultural and trading country 
and the silk industry was its only industry. In every other 
branch of activity production was organised on traditional 
handicraft lines. Then came tentative efforts to mechanise 
workshops, and a few modern spinning and weaving mills and 
cement factories came into operation. 

After studying the dangers of female and child employment, 
the International Labour Organisation recommended all 
member countries to adopt uniform regulations. Accordingly, 
the Lebanese Government promulgated an Act of 27 April 
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1935 to regulate the employment of women and children, 
which lists certain dangerous and unhealthy industries. This 
Act marks an important date in Lebanese social legislation, 
as it is the first law dealing with labour conditions. It 
restricts the hours of work of women and children, and provides 
for maternity leave and enforcement by women labour 
inspectors. 


(2) There was no other legal enactment specifically regula- 
ting relations between employers and workers, though the Code 
of Contracts and Obligations, which came into force on 
9 September 1934, contained a special chapter dealing with 
the “hiring of services” or contract of employment. This 
defined such contracts, and contained provisions concerning 
the object of the hiring contract, the price, the execution of 
the work, and certain general responsibilities of the employer 
towards the employee in the event of accident or termination 
of the contract, etc. In the latter case, it was provided 
that the party responsible for wrongful termination of a con- 
tract was liable to the other party for damages. 

Certain reasons made it necessary for the Chamber of 
Deputies to reconsider the case of wrongful termination of con- 
tract, and the amendments adopted in May 1937 were a decisive 
step forward in social legislation. Articles 652 and 656 of 
the Code of Contracts and Obligations were amended to 
read as follows: 


Where termination of the contract issues from the employer and 
it is not founded upon failure to observe the clauses of the contract 
or the fault of the employee, the latter is entitled to compensation 
equal to one month’s wages or salary per year or part year in 
respect of the first five years and to a half-month’s wages or salary 
per year or part year in respect of any further years. 


Any waiver of this compensation in advance is null and 
void. 

While still bound up with the general system of civil 
obligations, the contract of employment was thus given 
certain important new features, which were subsequently to 
form the basis for social security. 

The compensation for dismissal by mere termination of 
the contract of employment not only took the place of 
“damages ” but also represented a kind of savings. But as 
dismissal with compensation depended on the absence of any 
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grave fault on the part of the employee, a state of tension 
was created between the employer and the employees, each 
side trying to get sole benefit from the law. 

The consequences of this provision, which has been retained 
for the time being in the new Labour Code, will be examined 
in detail further on. 


(3) As regards all trade union matters, the Ottoman law 
of 1905 on associations was applied; though its provisions 
were not identical with the corresponding provisions of the 
French Civil Code, the spirit of both was similar. However, 
in order to encourage the beginnings of industrialisation and 
the growth of trade unionism, the Mandatory Power issued 
an Order to supplement the Ottoman law, by restricting 
membership of any occupational association to employed 
persons in the same or in similar trades. 


(4) No legal provision was made as regards employees 
in agriculture, and their conditions of employment were still 
governed by custom. 


In 1940 the whole of the Middle East, and particularly 
Lebanon, became a nodal point of vital importance in the war. 
Lebanon had to produce at home, for its own population, 
its customers and the Allied armies, all the things formerly 
imported from abroad. Industry developed at a tremendous 
speed and in the most varied forms. The initiative and skill 
of the Lebanese industrialists enabled them with make- 
shift means to overcome or minimise technical difficulties of 
all kinds. 

In the social sphere this effort had the following con- 
sequences : (a) mass recruitment which always lagged behind 
requirements, starting in the towns, then spreading to the 
rural areas, and finally taking in refugees or immigrants from 
neighbouring countries; (b) a considerable increase in the 
cost of living, which rose from 100 in 1939 to 672 in January 
19451, making emergency wage regulations urgently neces- 
sary; (c) a change in the relationship between employers 
and workers, the personal relation which had hitherto prevailed 





1 The cost-of-living index stood at 462 in January 1951. As the figures 
for cost of living in this article are indices and the figures for wages are 
percentage increases, one must either subtract 100 from the former or add 
100 to the latter when comparing the two sets of figures. 
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almost everywhere being replaced by negotiation and agree- 
ments between occupational groups; hence the imperative 
need to regulate at least the main elements in conditions of 
employment. 


Minimum Wages and Family Allowances 


The war resulted in a vertical rise in the cost of living. 
Within a few months Lebanon, which had been one of the 
countries where life was easiest, became one of the most 
expensive countries to live in. Wages lost their purchasing 
power with the depreciation of the currency}, and 30 days’ 
work did not bring in enough to meet essential requirements 
for ten days. 


Legislative Decree No. 125/NI of 15 December 1941. On 
the basis of the statistical indices, the Government decreed 
that a proportional increase in the basic wage should be paid 
by way of a cost-of-living allowance until a special com- 
mission could work out a sound actual minimum wage for 
each category of employee (articles 1, 2 and 6 of the Decree). 
The allowances were calculated on the wages actually paid 
in 1936 in each occupational category and took effect from 
1 October 1941. One of the principles adopted, which became 
the rule for all subsequent cost-of-living allowances, was that 
there should be different basic wage groups with graduated 
allowances. This resulted in an average increase of wages 
by 100 per cent., tapering down to an increase of 55 per cent. 
for the highest wage group. 

But the fundamental problem—the fixing of minimum 
wages—was not solved, as even the employees who obtained 
the greatest benefit from this Decree (100 per cent. increase) 
were still receiving far too little to cover their actual needs. 


Legislative Decree No. 204/NI of 27 August 1942. Seven 
months later the continual rise in the cost of living forced the 
Government to alter the percentage increase of wages resulting 
from the cost-of-living allowance. As, moreover, it had proved 
impossible to determine the basic wage paid in 1936 and to 





1 The unit of currency is the Lebanese pound. At the official rate of 
exchange this was worth 2s. 3d. from 1941 to 1947, and is now worth 3s. 3d. 
However, on the free market the Lebanese pound is quoted at 35 per cent. 
below the official rate. 
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fix a minimum wage for each category of employee, the 
Government decided to proceed from the wage actually paid 
on 31 December 1939, applying rates of increase different 
from those laid down in the first Decree. The new rates in 
themselves represented an advance, since they were from 
11 to 20 per cent. higher than the old; but as they applied 
to 1939 wages and no longer to the extremely low wages paid 
in 1936, the total remuneration was increased considerably. 

This Legislative Decree contains one important innova- 
tion: ail disputes relating to wages are to be determined in 
first and final instance by a special tribunal in each mohafazat, 
consisting of a presiding magistrate and two other members 
representing employers and employees respectively. A sim- 
plified procedure is prescribed and proceedings are to be 
free of charge. 

The provisions of this Decree momentarily settled the 
ever-recurring question of wages, but there was still one 
important matter outstanding : though wages had been raised 
to offset the high cost of living, no minimum wage based on 
essential requirements as regards food, housing and clothing 
had yet been fixed. Moreover, the cost of living increased 
daily, until in 1943 the index reached 481 by comparison 
with 100 in the period June-August 1939. Other equally 
serious problems relating to other aspects of employment 
(hours of work, holidays, accidents, etc.) were also arising. 

As soon as it acquired permanent sovereignty, the Lebanese 
Government, anxious to avert the disturbance which these 
problems seemed likely to cause, set up a Social Affairs Service 
with very wide powers, the first task of which was to find 
sound solutions to these questions. 


Legislative Decree No. 29/ET of 12 May 1943. In May 1943, 
four months after it had been formed, the Social Affairs 
Service obtained approval for a Decree dealing with the 
outstanding questions of minimum wages, family allowances, 
and female wages. It had become clear that there was no 
point in continuing to multiply a pitifully low wage by 120 
if this did not bring it up to the minimum figure needed to 
cover essential needs. A minimum rate of remuneration 
should be fixed by authority for the lowest-paid work, accord- 
ing to the cost-of-living index. This minimum wage was 
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fixed, for a 48-hour working week, at £(L)75 in the capital 
and at £(L)70 in the provinces. It was to be increased by 
suitable amounts for length of service, occupational skill and 
longer hours of work (article 4). Thus a minimum wage for 
the individual was at last in operation, and simultaneously 
a first step was taken towards the restriction of weekly hours 
of work. 

Account had also to be taken of the requirements of the 
worker’s family. Monthly family allowances, proportionate 
to the number of children, were therefore paid to all heads 
of families, whether men or women, provided that they were 
the actual breadwinners ; wives living at home also received 
a special allowance. 

The most important innovation made by this Decree was, 
however, to require that women workers should be paid the 
same wage as men for identical or similar work. Thus Lebanon 
anticipated by four years the United Nations appeal asking 
Member States to adopt legislative measures granting women 
equality of pay with men for equal work. 

Finally, to meet the continual increase in the cost of living, 
the scale for the cost-of-living allowance was raised, and at the 
same time the lowest basic wage group, to which the greatest 
increase applied, was enlarged by raising the upper figure 
from $(L)10 to $(L)25. The rate of increase, although 
degressive (varying from 180 per cent. to 96 per cent. of the 
wage received in 1939) resulted in a considerable rise in wages ; 
if the effect of the increases is added to the effect of fixing 
@ minimum wage, it will be found that the lowest wage in 
1939 had risen by 330 per cent. As the rate of increase declined 
for the other wage groups, they naturally rose much less than 
the lowest wage group. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of the cost-of-living index and 
the average increase in wages shows that, even on the day on 
which the Decree was promulgated, there was a considerable 
gap. This continued to widen, as the price curve climbed 
sharply while the wage curve levelled off. The Government 
therefore tried to act directly on the market by controlling 
prices, prohibiting price increases, and by itself supplying a 
certain proportion of essential articles. These measures helped 
the workers to keep alive; but, unprepared for this radical 
change in its economy, Lebanon had a long struggle ahead 
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before the problem could be adequately solved by a thorough- 
going transformation of the economic and financial structure. 


Act of 12 May 1945. In spite of the steps already taken, 
the Government found it necessary in May 1945 to readjust 
the percentage increase of wages in respect of increased cost 
of living. The cost-of-living index rose from 456 in May 1943 
to 569 in May 1945 and reached 622 at the end of that year. 

Using the same basic wage groups as Decree No. 29/ET 
of 12 May 1943, but starting from the actual wage received 
by the employee on 31 December 1944, the Act introduced a 
new wage increase. This represented a net advance on Decree 
No. 29/ET varying between 30 per cent. (or a total of 210 
per cent. in relation to Decree No. 204) and 12 per cent. (an 
average of 108 per cent. in relation to Decree No. 204). In 
addition, although the minimum wage was not altered, it 
rose for persons in service before 1 May 1944 from £(L)75 
to £(L)93 per month, since the new increases applied to the 
wage as paid before 1 May 1944. The back-payment of the 
differences constituted a sort of indirect increase, which was 
quite considerable. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the policy with 
regard to wages was dictated by necessity ; the Government 
had to make use of more or less empirical methods which 
could immediately be applied. The various stages are sum- 
marised in the table on the following page. 


Industrial Accidents 


The Lebanese industrial accident legislation (Legislative 
Decree No. 25/ET) dates back to 4 May 1943. As part of its 
work to regulate and improve labour conditions, the Social 
Affairs Service submitted to the Government a draft law 
covering all wage and salary earners in the following branches : 
(1) mining and quarrying; (2) building and construction ; 
(3) navvying; (4) forestry; (5) land and water transport 
(excluding sea-going shipping); (6) loading and unloading ; 
(7) electricity production and distribution ; (8) archaeological 
excavations ; (9) all undertakings or parts of undertakings in 
which explosives are employed or in which machines driven 
6 
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COMPARISON OF COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES 


























Legislative Legislative Legislative D. 
Enactment a fet Ne SeuMT ® x 29ET Act of 12 May 1945 
(15 Dec. 1941) | (27 Aug. 1942)| (12 May 1943) 

Effective date 1 Oct. 1941 15 June 1941 1 Jan. 1943 1 May 1944 
b L-* 8 30 Sep. 1936 | 31 Dec. 1939 31 Dec. 1939 1 Jan. 1944 
Wage group Percentage increase 

£(L) 

1l- 10 100 120 aaa — 
ll- 25 60 100 180 180 + 30 
26— 50 60 70 120 120 + 25 
51- 75 40 50 90 90 + 22 
76-100 40 40 60 60 + 22 

101-149 20 20 30 30 + 15 

150 and over — 20 30 30 + 12 

Cost-of-living 
index at date 
of increase . . 290 380 441 607 


























by power other than human or animal power are used (article 
2). This legislation gives considerable protection as regards 
accidents but none as regards occupational disease. The 
financial liability for accidents was laid upon the employer, 
though the Government expected him to take out an insurance 
policy for the workers with one of the many private insurance 
companies, and this was in fact done. 

Injured persons receive compensation according to the 
degree of incapacity resulting from the accident and according 
to their age and remuneration. The type and degree of injury 
for which compensation is payable is laid down in a schedule. 
The compensation is equal to the average wage for 1,800 days 
if the injured person is 35 years of age or less, 1,500 days 
if he is between 35 and 50, and 1,200 days if he is over 50. 

In addition, the employer must also pay a daily allowance 
equal to three-quarters of the last wage received by the 
injured person before the accident, until he has’ recovered 
from the injury. If death follows or permanent disablement 
is certified within six months of the accident, the sums paid 
cannot be deducted from the compensation mentioned above. 
However, in the event of death, such compensation is reduced 
to an amount not exceeding 1,000 days’ wages, payable to 
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the heirs of the deceased. Finally, the employer is required 
to pay all medical, surgical and pharmaceutical expenses and 
also hospital and prosthetic expenses (if any). The compensa- 
tion payable to the injured person is guaranteed by a lien on 
all the movable property of the employer and also by a com- 
pulsory mortgage on his fixed property (article 14). 
Naturally, an employee who intentionally injures himself 
cannot invoke the provisions of the law. If it is proved that 
the accident is due to inexcusable fault on the part of the 
injured person or the employer, the compensation is reduced 
or increased accordingly. Here again there is a weakness in 
the law, as it makes security dependent on a question of blame. 
Nevertheless, the law provided long-needed protection in 
employment, which could later be made more complete and 


effective. 


The Labour Code (Act of 23 September 1946 )* 


These emergency measures and provisions for specific 
cases could not, however, be regarded as a system of labour 
law. A body of permanent rules to govern labour conditions 
was needed. In the atmosphere of industrial peace maintained 
by the application of the emergency laws the Government 
prepared the Labour Code. 

The object was not to regulate all labour problems, but 
to define and delimit general principles, or to lay down a 
framework of minimum conditions, leaving the parties full 
freedom of negotiation and mutual assistance in the search 
for social justice. The spirit, intention and future of the 
Lebanese Labour Code cannot be properly understood without 
keeping this fact in mind. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The contract of employment or “contract for the hire 
of services ” was already governed in civil law by the Code of 
Contracts and Obligations which came into force in 1934, 
but was only treated as one of a number of cases in which 
contractual obligations are incurred by the parties. This 
contract was a sort of twin brother to the work contract or 
“ contract for the hire of industry ”, under which “ one person 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Labour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1946—Leb. 1 
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undertakes to carry out for another person a specified piece 
of work at a price calculated according to the extent of the 
work ” (Code of Contracts and Obligations, article 624). 
The fact that is was so treated reflects the economy of the 
country, which at that time was to a great extent artisanal 
and archaic in character. The essential purpose of the pro- 
visions of the Code was to lay down principles common to 
all contracts, relating to acceptance, the object hired, the 
price, the execution, and the expiry of the contract. 

One of the most important innovations, as has been seen 
above, was the amendment in May 1937 of articles 652 and 
656 concerning dismissal. 

The Labour Code took over the earlier provisions, but 
supplemented them and made them more detailed. The 
contract of employment is now completely distinct from the 
work contract. The person who offers his services is designated 
by the general term of “employee ”. The person or corporate 
body whose service the employee enters is designated as the 
“employer ”. 

There are two types of contracts of employment. The 
first type relates to the furnishing of services for a definite 
period dependent on the nature of the work or expressly 
stipulated. At the end of that period the contract simply 
expires in accordance with the terms of the agreement. How- 
ever, if such a contract is continued without interruption over 
a period of two years or more, the law considers it as being de 
facto a contract of the second type (contract for an unspecified 
period), with all the advantages and obligations that that 
implies (article 58). 

The second type of contract concerns the furnishing of 
services for an unspecified period. This type of contract 
involves many obligations, both for the employer and for 
the employee. Both are free to terminate it by giving notice 
by registered letter. The period of notice varies from one 
to two months according to the length of service ; failure to 
give such notice gives rise to damages or to the loss of right to 
compensation (articles 13 and 50). 

The main characteristics of contracts of the second type 
are that the employee is entitled, in the event of dismissal 
or discharge for reasons of age or after at least 25 years’ 
service, to compensation proportionate to his length of service 
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and equal to one month’s pay for each year of service (articles 
50 to 60); and that he is entitled to paid sick leave if he has 
completed two years of service (article 40). 

These provisions form the essential core of social security. 
A fairly detailed examination should therefore be made of 
compensation for dismissal and of its implications. 

Compensation is payable to an employee if (a) he is dis- 
missed by the employer; (b) he leaves of his own accord 
on account of misconduct by the employer, or when he reaches 
the age limit (60 years), or after 25 years’ service. In the event 
of death, any compensation payable goes to the heirs. Where 
the employee is a woman, compensation is payable if she leaves 
in order to marry. In all these cases the employer is required 
to pay the employee compensation equal to one month’s 
pay for each year of service. There is no upper limit except in 
the case of handicraft or professional workers, when the 
maximum compensation is the equivalent of 10 months’ 
salary or wages. 

In the Code of Contracts and Obligations it was provided 
that, in the event of wrongful termination of the contract, 
the injured party was entitled to claim damages from the other 
(article 656 prior to amendment in 1937). This is the first 
element in compensation for dismissal—an indemnification 
for injury suffered. 

In 1937 the Chamber of Deputies amended the original 
text, transforming the rights of the employee and making 
them more specific. Damages were replaced by compensation 
for dismissal of a predetermined amount, which was payable 
on the cancellation of any contract for an unspecified period, 
provided that dismissal was not due to a grave fault on the 
part of the employee. The originality (and at the same time 
the inadequacy and even the danger) of this system of gom- 
pensation for dismissal lies in the fact that compensation now 
represented not only damages but also a kind of security or 
thrift in connection with the employment. Compensation was 
of this character in the earlier legislation, and it has remained 
the same in the Labour Code (apart from extension and 
adjustment of the rate) pending the adoption of a social 
insurance law. 

This dual role of compensation for dismissal has two conse- 
quences. Firstly, it creates suspicion between the employer 
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and the employee, each of them trying to fix blame on the 
other so as to justify himself and secure the benefit of the law. 
In the second place, it does not adequately protect the 
employee, who is threatened, when he commits a fault, with 
the irremediable loss of the fruit of his labour (that is, the 
compensation). This may be justifiable from the point of view 
of individual relations, but not from the standpoint of social 
security. 

Further, it is impossible to make a firm estimate of compen- 
sation in advance. As the basis for the calculation is the last 
wage received by the employee, compensation increases 
retroactively as from the first year of service every time the 
employee’s wages are raised. The employer cannot help feeling 
reluctant to increase wages for fear of setting this ruinous 
calculating machine in motion, and the employee becomes 
the first victim of a law which is intended to protect him. 

Special mention should incidentally be made of the spirit 
of social justice shown by the Lebanese law in giving women 
the right to draw their compensation on marriage. Aliens 
are also entitled to the benefits of the law, provided that they 
have permission to work in Lebanese territory and that their 
country grants reciprocal rights to. Lebanese subjects. 


Contracts of apprenticeship. In this period of rapid economic 
and social evolution it was the duty of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment to take all suitable measures to train the ever-increasing 
number of technicians required for industry. The Act there- 
fore contains extremely precise provisions relating to the 
engagement of apprentices. The good character of the 
employer is closely scrutinised (articles 16 and 17); he is 
required to teach the trade or occupation progressively and 
exhaustively (article 18); the wage to which the apprentice 
is erttitled is precisely fixed (article 19). 

In addition, the central administration is responsible for 
prescribing, by decrees submitted to the Council of Ministers 
for approval, all detailed rules needed to govern contracts of 
apprenticeship and proficiency examinations. 


Protection of Women and Children. 


The provisions regarding the employment of women and 
children, contained in the first labour law to which reference 
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was made earlier, were taken over in their entirety in the new 
Act and form a separate chapter (Chapter II). 

A child is defined as “any person of either sex who has 
not attained the age of 13 years”, and a young person is 
defined as “ any person over 13 and under 16 years of age ” 
(article 21). In one group of industrial processes the employ- 
ment of children, young persons and women is forbidden, 
and in another group it is made conditional upon the produc- 
tion of a medical certificate of physical fitness. Hours of 
work may in no case exceed seven a day, and there must be 
one hour’s break for rest after four hours’ work. Work between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. is forbidden. The employment of women 
at night is prohibited, but their hours of work are the same 
as those of men. 

Women are entitled to 40 days’ maternity leave, to be 
taken partly before and partly after confinement. During 
this period they receive full pay. It is unlawful for the employer 
to dismiss or give notice of dismissal to a woman during the 
period of confinement unless she is shown to have accepted 
employment elsewhere in the course of maternity leave 
(article 29). 

The employers and their agents or servants, and the 
parents or guardians of the children, are penally liable for any 
breach of these provisions (article 30). 

A survey of 1,000 commercial and industrial establishments 
has shown that out of 11,513 employees, 9,797 or 85 per cent. 
were men and 1,716 or 15 per cent. were women. Young 
persons between 12 and 16 years of age, including apprentices, 
made up 10 per cent. of the total. 


Safety and Hygiene. 

The provisions relating to safety and hygiene were also 
taken over in the new Labour Code. However, it is provided 
that the Council of Ministers shall issue decrees, as and when 
the need arises, to prescribe special methods of protection 
for certain occupations and all appropriate general health and 
safety measures (lighting, ventilation, fire precautions, etc.) 
(article 62). 

Lastly, it is strictly forbidden to permit any alcoholic 
beverage to be introduced into or distributed in the workplace 
or to allow any person in a state of intoxication to remain there. 
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Administrative Organisation of Labour. 


These measures for the protection of the worker would 
have been incomplete if the law did not contain provisions 
concerning the organisation and administration of labour and 
discipline at work. 

In order to facilitate the preliminary organisation of labour, 
it is provided that the Department of Social Affairs shall 
issue a work-book to every employee (article 14), containing 
general particulars for identification and the occupation or 
grade of the employee. The dates of entering and leaving 
each employment, and the dates of compulsory medical exa- 
minations (where the law prescribes them) are also entered 
in the book. The employee may, if he wishes, have his wages 
entered too. In the event of wrongful termination of the 
contract by the employee (that is, if he leaves his employment 
without giving due notice) the fact is noted in his work-book. 
No other entry may be made in the work-book. 

The law also requires every employer having 15 or more 
employees in his service to draw up staff regulations and rules 
of employment; these are subject to the approval of the 
Minister (article 66). A table of disciplinary penalties must 
be attached to the regulations. Sums deducted as fines may 
not exceed the amount of five days’ pay in any one month. 
Fines are devoted entirely to mutual welfare schemes and are 
entered in a special register, giving the name of the employee, 
the nature and date of the offence, the amount of the fine 
and the method of enforcement. The labour inspectors are 
entitled to examine this register at any time (articles 68 to 73). 

Finally, in certain very serious cases specified in the Code, 
the employer may terminate the contract of employment 
without compensation and without notice (article 74). 

The organisation of labour, which begins at the level of 
the individual with the work-book and continues at the level 
of the factory or workplace, is completed by industrial orga- 
nisation in the trade unions, which are discussed below. 


Basic Regulation of Employment. 


The basic regulation of employment is even more important 
than the administrative regulation of labour; the latter 
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depends on circumstances and particular cases and must be 
supplemented by permanent rules of a general nature for fix- 
ing hours of work, weekly rest periods, holidays with pay, 
sick leave and wages. 


Hours of work and rest and holidays. We have seen that 
originally the only hours of work fixed were those for women 
and children. However, to avoid certain abuses the Govern- 
ment placed restrictions on hours of work in 1943 by deciding 
that the new wages (including the minimum wage) were 
payable to all employees working 48 hours a week ; for work 
in excess of that period the employee was entitled to demand 
extra pay. 

But no direct restriction was placed on hours of work 
until the Labour Code was adopted. Instead of setting a 
daily maximum, the legislature preferred to fix weekly hours 
of work, thus leaving the parties wider scope for agreement 
(so that, for instance, the weekly rest period could begin at 
midday on Saturday). The maximum hours of work for adults 
are 48 per week (article 31). 

In certain exceptional cases and where the nature of the 
work requires it, hours of work may be increased or reduced 
by order of the Minister. Overtime is paid for at time-and-a- 
half rates. 

The weekly rest period must be not less than 36 consecutive 
hours. The rest day is not specified ; the employer is entitled 
to choose. 

Any employee is entitled, on the death of his father, 
mother, wife, grandparent, child or grandchild, to two days’ 
leave with full pay. 

Every employee who has served for not less than one year 
is entitled to an annual holiday of 15 days with full pay ; the 
employer is entitled to fix the date of the holiday. The 
employee may not be dismissed or given notice of dismissal 
while he is on holiday (article 39). 

Paid sick leave is to be allowed on the following basis : in 
the case of an employee with two to four years’ service—one 
month with full pay, followed by one month on half-pay ; in 
the case of an employee with four to six years’ service—one 
and a half months on full pay, followed by one and a half 
months on half-pay ; in the case of an employee with six to 
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ten years’ service—two months on full pay, followed by two 
months on half-pay; in the case of an employee with ten 
years’ service or more—two and a half months on full pay 
followed by two and a half months on half-pay. These periods 
are reduced to one-third in the case of employees in the pro- 
fessions or working for master tradesmen or master craftsmen 
(article 40). 

The provisions relating to sick leave are a great step 
forward but are still inadequate. An employee is only entitled 
to sick leave after two years’ service. Moreover, even in the 
case of the most favourably treated worker (after ten years’ 
service or more) five months’ sick leave is not sufficient for 
recovery from a long illness. Lastly, the wages paid, which 
are already absorbed by the daily needs of an employee as 
an individual, contain no additional contribution towards the 
medical treatment of the employee considered as a sick person. 
Sickness unfortunately constitutes an additional item of 
expenditure, and no corresponding provision has been made 
for the payment of extra wages or the granting of free medical 
treatment. 

What the employer could not be asked to provide alone 
can and should be provided by a system of social security, 
and such a scheme is now being planned and worked out in 
detail. Once more we find that the Labour Code has attempted 
to lay down the minimum conditions, and it is only fair to 
add that in many undertakings the employer goes beyond 
what is required by the law. 


Wages. Wages are the last element in this system of 
general and permanent rules for employment. The law pro- 
vides that the minimum wage must be sufficient to ensure 
that the indispensable needs of the employee and his family 
are met, due regard being paid to the nature of the work 
(article 44). If a readjustment of wages becomes necessary, it 
is to be carried out by special boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of the Minister and of employers and employees. 

The wages of employees for the past year constitute a 
privileged debt, ranking after debts to the Treasury, legal 
costs and compulsory mortgages. This principle also applies 
in the case of insolvency (article 48). 
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Industrial Organisation. 


As has been stated above, all associations were formerly 
governed by the Ottoman Act of 1905, until the Mandatory 
Power laid down special conditions for industrial associations 
in 1934. Even then, the industrial associations had no specific 
powers ; they were merely the result of freedom of association 
and the exercise of civil rights. 

In the Labour Code a special section is devoted to trade 
unions, which prescribes in considerable detail the functions 
of industrial associations and the conditions governing their 
formation and management. 

Industrial associations are now corporate bodies and may 
sue and be sued. Their sole object must be “the defense 
and promotion of the occupational interests of the corporation 
concerned and the enhancement of its position, the protection 
of its interests and the stimulation of its progress from an 
economic, industrial or commercial point of view”. They 
must not “engage in any political activity or participate in 
any gathering or demonstration of a political character ” 
(article 84). Thus the precise function of the trade union is 
clearly stated; it is not there to provide a para-military 
reserve or shock troops for the political parties, but truly to 
represent the social organisation of labour. 

Industrial associations may only consist of persons belong- 
ing to the same occupation or to similar occupations. The 
boundaries between kindred occupations and trades are fixed 
by ministerial order on the recommendation of the Social 
Affairs Service. Industrial associations can only be legally 
constituted with the approval of the Minister, which is given 
in the form of an order. 

Every employer or employee is free at any time to join, 
not to join, or to withdraw from an industrial association. 
The conditions of membership are as follows: the applicant 
must be of Lebanese nationality and be in full possession of 
his civil rights ; he must be engaged in the occupation con- 
cerned at the time of application, he must be 18 years of age 
or over, and must not have been found guilty of any crime 
or serious misdemeanour. Aliens who satisfy all these condi- 
tions (except obviously the first) and hold work permits may 
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also belong to industrial associations. An applicant excluded 
from an industrial association or an expelled member is 
entitled to appeal to the Social Affairs Service, which takes 
a final decision on his case. 

Each association has a committee of management consisting 
of not less than four and not more than 12 members. The 
powers and duties of the committee and those of the chairman, 
secretary and treasurer, are laid down in the standing orders. 
The chairman of the committee is the chairman of the asso- 
ciation. 

To ensure the complete independence and autonomy of 
the association, the committee is forbidden to contract debts 
of any kind or to accept donations exceeding £(L)1,000 
without the approval of the general meeting of the association 
and the authorisation of the Minister. Special registers must 
be kept showing all receipts and expenditure. 

The Government has the power to dissolve any committee 
of an industrial association which fails to carry out its duties 
or acts ultra vires, and to order new elections. If the fault lies 
with one particular member of the committee, the Government 
has the power to require him to be replaced and, where appro- 
priate, to institute legal proceedings against him. 

Lastly, industrial associations may combine to form 
federations in conformity with the rules laid down for the 
foundation of industrial associations. 

This part of the Labour Code was welcomed by both 
employers and employees with great satisfaction. There is 
no better proof of this satisfaction than the rapid increase in 
the number of industrial associations and their development. 
There are 40 associations of employees, with a total of nearly 
20,000 members. Most of these associations have combined 
to form the Federation of Trade Unions. They took part in 
the International Trade Union Congress, and in June 1951 
sent for the first time a representative to the International 
Labour Conference. 

Thus, it can be seen that the Lebanese law, or the whole 
series of laws and decrees promulgated by the Government 
to regulate employment, forms an adequate and rational 
system. Admittedly, this system will have to be added to 
and improved ; but the general structure is soundly constructed. 
Moreover, it was planned and put into effect in such a way as 
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to allow for future reforms, which when adopted will fit 
easily into the existing framework. 


Arbitration Boards. 


In the event of a dispute between an employer and an 
employee in connection with the operation of the labour 
legislation or arising out of employment, a special tribunal 
in each mohafazat, known as the arbitration board, is com- 
petent to deal with it (articles 77 and 79). The board consists 
of a senior judicial officer, who acts as chairman, and two 
members representing the employers and the employees. 

One very important feature of the boards is that the head 
of the Social Affairs Service or his deputy attends as Govern- 
ment commissioner. The advantage of this innovation lies 
in the fact that when an individual or collective labour dispute 
arises, the Government department dealing with labour 
questions is invited to collaborate with the judiciary body 
in the judgment of the case. The legal argument used to 
justify the presence of the head of the Social Affairs Service 
as Government commissioner is that the contract of employ- 
ment is not an ordinary bilateral contract. It invariably 
affects the very foundations of public order and sometimes 
morality as well. It is therefore essential that a Government 
commissioner should defend public order and morality, and 
that in cases of dispute or of breaches of the law he should 
exercise the right of enforcement. Here again, the Lebanese 
Government has shown great boldness of vision and a desire 
for social progress, which have led to.definite results. 

Such proceedings are, of course, exempt from judicial 
fees, the actual costs being payable by the losing party. 
There is no appeal against the decisions taken by the arbitra- 
tion board when the latter is using the simplified procedure, 
except where the decision is by default. 


Labour Inspection. 


The effectiveness and virtue of a law lies not so much in 
the excellence of its provisions as in permanent and unrelenting 
vigilance to make sure that it is respected. The Labour Code 
provides that labour inspectors shall be responsible for ensuring 
that the law is respected. These inspectors constitute a body 
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of officials directly under the Social Affairs Service. A recent 
decree laid down the functions of the inspectors and the 
conditions of recruitment. All hold university diplomas and 
there is at least one inspector in each mohafazat. 


CONCLUSION 


If Lebanon is materially one of the smallest countries of 
the world, it nevertheless aspires to be in the van of progress 
and justice. It is the privilege of the small and apparently 
defenceless nations, which have no hostile desire to expand 
and dominate, to be able to devote their entire energies to 
organising themselves and living under the banner of brother- 
hood, justice and peace. 

The presence of Lebanon in the United Nations is a demon- 
stration of the will of a people for whom the only true values 
are those by which universal concord and good will, which 
are the foundations of peace and justice, can reign both among 
the men of one nation and among the nations of the earth. 




















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Social Security in the Central 


American Countries: I 
Social Security Seminar 
(San José, Costa Rica, 15-25 January 1951) 


The Social Security Seminar held in Costa Rica last year is an 
excellent example of the possibility and desirability of holding regional 
meetings of a small number of countries with similar cultural, social 
and economic features, so that they may make a joint study of the prob- 
lems involved in the development of services and institutions in a 
particular branch of social policy. 

The Review takes this opportunity of publishing an account of the 
work of the Seminar, incorporating a survey of the ewisting ‘social 
security services in the Central American countries. The first part of 
the article, which appears below, gives a brief description of working 
arrangements of the Seminar and an analysis of the social insurance 
systems of Costa Rica and El Salvador. The second part, which will 
appear in the next number of the Review, describes the social insurance 
institutions of Guatemala and Panama, and gives the results of the 
work of the Seminar on the various subjects in its programme. 


Under the programme of assisting the progress of social security 
in Latin America the International Labour Office arranged a social 
security seminar for the Central American countries, which was held 
at the invitation of the Government of Costa Rica in San José, the 
capital of that country, from 15 to 25 January 1951. 

The Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama took part, and representatives 
of the United Nations and World Health Organisation attended. 
The International Labour Office was represented by a group consist- 
ing of the Chief Actuarial Adviser (on behalf of the Director-General) 
and experts from the Social Security Division, the Technical Assis- 
tance Division and the Workers’ Relations Service. This group was 
responsible for furnishing the various working committees of the 
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Seminar with technical advice and information, while the material 
arrangements were made by the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund 
and the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare of Costa Rica, which 
supplied the necessary secretarial staff. Rooms for meetings were 
provided by the University of Costa Rica. 

The Social Security Division had prepared a series of documents 
as a basis for the work of the Seminar, and had sent them beforehand 
to the Governments and appropriate institutions of the countries 
mentioned. The first was a questionnaire-guide for delegations, 
which was used as a means of ascertaining what contribution each 
country was making to the study of the economic and social situation 
of the Central American countries in relation to social security prob- 
lems; all the participating countries provided information on this 
subject. The second document was a digest of the current social 
security legislation and draft legislation under consideration in the 
countries concerned. 

The Technical Assistance Division also prepared a document 
describing the technical assistance programme of the Office, possible 
forms of action in the Central American countries, and the methods 
by which these countries can obtain such assistance. 

A General Committee was appointed to guide the work of the 
Seminar, and this committee set up three working committees to 
deal respectively with medical, hospital and sanitary questions, 
with general technical questions, and with technical assistance 
questions. 

All the participating countries were represented on each working 
committee. The representatives of the World Health Organisation 
(PanAmerican Sanitary Bureau) and of the International Labour 
Office took part in the work of the first committee, and the represen- 
tatives of the United Nations and of the International Labour Office 
took part in the work of the other two committees. The Office 
paper on the expanded technical assistance programme for under- 
developed countries was used as the basis for a round-table discussion 
in the third committee, together with a United Nations document 
giving information on sources of advice in matters of social welfare. 
Motions proposed by the delegations of Guatemala and Costa Rica 
formed the basis of discussion in the second committee. The three 
committees submitted their reports at plenary meetings, and these 
were discussed and adopted by the Seminar. 


SoctaL SECURITY INSTITUTIONS 


During the last 10 years or so various social security principles 
have been embodied in the law of the countries of Central America. 
Quite apart from the workmen’s compensation legislation for which 
provision is made in the labour codes of the various countries, and 
the health regulations made by Ministers or Secretaries of State, 
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Public Health and Assistance or Social Welfare, to protect mothers 
and children, combat malaria and tuberculosis, etc., a number of 
countries have established national social insurance institutions 
and have provided in their constitutions for comprehensive social 
security measures. 

Thus, in addition to maternity protection for working women, 
accident prevention measures and workmen’s compensation, and 
protection of the physical, mental and moral well-being of children, 
the Constitution of Guatemala (March 1945) provides in article 63 
for compulsory social insurance. The Constitution of Panama 
(March 1946), after dealing with the protection of marriage, mother- 
hood and the family, the maintenance of public health and the pro- 
motion of working-class housing, lays down in article 93 that the 
individual is entitled to security as regards the means of subsistence 
in case of incapacity for work or inability to obtain paid employ- 
ment, and prescribes that the social insurance services shall cover 
sickness, maternity, family allowances, old age, widowhood, orphan- 
hood, involuntary unemployment, industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases and all other contingencies affecting the capacity to work 
and consume. The Constitution of Costa Rica (November 1949) 
not only prescribes compensation for wrongful dismissal, the taking 
of all necessary hygiene and safety measures in workplaces, and 
permanent arrangements to assist the unemployed, but also institutes 
social insurance with compulsory contributions from the State, the 
employers and the workers, to give protection in the event of sickness, 
invalidity, maternity, old age, death and other contingencies. 

In accordance with the principles of national solidarity and social 
justice which underlay the Constitutions of the Central American 
countries a number of them have set up social security institutions 
to carry out the gradual implementation of the constitutional and 
statutory provisions. In Panama a Social Insurance Fund was 
established by Act No. 23 of March 1941. The Costa Rican Social 
Insurance Fund was created by Act No. 17 of November 1941. 
The Guatemalan Social Security Institution was set up by Legis- 
lative Decree No. 295 of October 1946 ; and in El Salvador a Decree 
(No. 329 of September 1949) of the Council of Government is 
regarded as the social insurance law and authority for the Salva- 
dorean Social Insurance Institution. In September 1950 the 
National Congress of the Republic of Honduras set up a committee 
to draft a social insurance law, and in Nicaragua certain preliminary 
studies have been carried out on constitutional lines regarding the 
possibility of introducing a system of social security. 


Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund 


The institution set up to administer compulsory social insurance 
and to extend voluntary insurance in Costa Rica is officially known 
as the “ Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund”. It was established 
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by Act No. 17 of 1 November 1941, which was supplemented by 
Act No. 189 of 13 August 1942 and amended by Act No. 17 of 
22 October 1943; the Fund is at present governed by the last- 
named Act, the basic regulations issued on 15 November 1943 
and 30 November 1944, and the regulations made on 17 December 
1946 to introduce invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The law provides that compulsory social insurance shall cover 
the risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and involuntary 
unemployment, and that it shall provide maternity, family, widow- 
hood and orphanhood benefit, and a funeral grant payable where 
death is not due to employment injury. 

All wage and salary earners under 65 years of age are liable 
to compulsory insurance, contributions and benefits being calculated 
on a maximum wage or salary of 4,800 colones a year. Social 
insurance is voluntary only in the case of employed persons who 
cease for any reason to be liable to compulsory insurance but 
desire to continue to avail themselves of the benefits on a voluntary 
basis. The following are not deemed to be liable to compulsory 
insurance: aliens who come to work in the country under a contract 
for a fixed period ; members of an employed person’s family who 
live with him, work under his orders and receive no cash wages ; 
persons in receipt of a pension or superannuation allowance from 
the State, a municipality or a State or municipal institution ; sea- 
sonal workers employed for less than 90 days a year; employees 
whose function is to represent the employer; etc. 

The above legislative provisions have been interpreted in several 
sets of regulations, which modify their effect to a certain extent. 
Thus, domestic and self-employed workers and workers receiving 
over 400 colones a month have been excluded from the insurance 
scheme, save in exceptional cases (amending regulations issued in 
1944 and 1945); while managerial staff participate in the pension 
insurance scheme despite their function as representatives of the 
employer (regulations of 1946). 

As regards organisation, the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund 
has a governing body, a manager’s office and an assistant manager’s 
office, together with the administrative and technical departments 
necessary for the fulfilment of its purpose. The governing body 
is appointed by the Executive, and is composed of seven regular 
members, including the Minister of Labour who presides on behalf 
of the Government. It is laid down that employers, insured per- 
sons and medical practitioners must be represented. The members 
of the governing body hold office for five years at a time and may 
be re-elected. They are required to be competent persons of good 
character, conversant with economic and social questions and Costa 
Ricans by birth or by naturalisation (with 10 years’ residence in 
the latter case); certain posts cannot be held concurrently with 





1See INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice: Legislative Series, 1941 (C.R. 1) and 
1948 (C.R. 2). 
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membership of the governing body. The Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare has general charge of the social security institutions, 
and therefore also of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund. 

The income of the compulsory social insurance scheme is obtained 
by a tripartite contribution system based on compulsory payments 
by insured persons, private employers, and the State or other 
public institutions where they act as employer ; and certain increases 
in the yield from taxes on alcoholic drinks, perfumes and other 
luxury articles, on real estate, etc., are also assigned to social insur- 
ance by way of State contribution (both as the State and in its 
capacity as employer). 

As regards sickness and maternity insurance, the tripartite 
assessment is fixed by regulation as follows : manual workers, private 
salaried employees, and public servants liable to compulsory insur- 
ance—2% per cent. ; employers—2% per cent. ; the State—1 per 
cent. In some parts of the country, where there is family insurance, 
the employers and insured persons contribute 3 per cent. As regards 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance, the regulations fix the 
tripartite assessment as follows : workers—2 % per cent. ; employers 
—2¥%, per cent.; the State (as such)—2% per cent. Wages and 
salaries are calculated on the basis of the total amounts paid by the 
employer to the insured person, whether in cash or in kind ', includ- 
ing normal wages, overtime pay and special allowances. Contribu- 
tions of voluntary insured persons are based on the average wage 
or salary during the last quarter when the person in question was 
covered by compulsory social insurance. . 

A distinctive feature of the legal provisions on investments is 
their flexibility. It is laid down that the reserves of the Fund shall 
be invested in the manner giving the greatest safety and yield, 
preference being accorded to investments which contribute to 
the promotion of social hygiene and to the prevention of diseases 
among the insured persons. There are provisions prohibiting specu- 
lative operations, loans of large amounts, etc. 

The benefits in respect of sickness are general medical care, 
special medical treatment, surgical treatment, hospital treatment, 
pharmaceutical supplies, cash benefit and a funeral grant. 

These benefits are granted to insured persons in employment, 
if they have paid the contributions due for four weeks’ work or 
more. Sickness benefits in kind are provided for a period not 
exceeding 52 weeks, and a person who ceases to be employed and 
compulsorily insured can continue to receive them for one month 
if he or she has paid contributions for three months’ work or more. 
Benefits in kind are also granted for a maximum of 25 weeks to the 





1 Article 166 of the Labour Code of 26 August 1943 defines wages in kind as food, 
lodging, clothing and articles intended for the direct personal use of the worker. 
In agricultural and stockbreeding undertakings wages in kind also include the 
land given over by the employer to the employee for sowing and harvesting of his 
own produce. 
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wife, children under 16 years and widowed mother of the insured 
person, if they live in his house, do not engage in gainful employ- 
ment and are economically dependent upon him, and if he has paid 
at least eight weekly contributions. Sick persons receive general 
medical care, special medical treatment and surgical treatment in 
the Fund’s clinics or other designated premises, in hospitals or in their 
homes ; hospital treatment must be ordered by the medical officers 
of the Fund. The pharmaceutical service consists of the free supply 
of medicaments prescribed by the medical officers of the Fund. 
For the maintenance and improvement of health, it has been pro- 
posed that a compulsory periodical medical examination of all 
insured persons should be carried out, so as to detect disease and give 
medical care as soon as possible, with compulsory treatment for 
persons suffering from tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 

Cash benefit is granted when sickness involves incapacity 
for work. It is equal to 50 per cent. of the average wage earned by 
the insured person during the last contribution month before becom- 
ing ill, and is paid weekly for a maximum of 25 weeks from the 
fifth day of incapacity certified by the medical officer of the Fund. 
It is not paid for the first four days of incapacity, and is suspended 
if the insured person, while he is receiving it, engages in gainful 
employment or refuses to carry out the doctor’s instructions. Only 
the medical officers of the Fund can certify incapacity and the 
number of days which it is expected to last. 

In the event of death following illness, a funeral grant is paid to 
the surviving relatives of the insured person if he or she had paid 
contributions in respect of at least three months’ work during the 
last six months before the illness or death. This grant varies from 
75 to 200 colones according to the monthly salary or wage level of 
the insured person and, as a rule, is equal to half the monthly salary 
or wage. If there are no relatives entitled to the funeral grant, the 
Fund will pay the cost of the funeral up to an amount not exceeding 
the funeral grant. 

Cases of industrial accident and occupational disease, which are 
covered by the provisions of the Labour Code, are excluded from 
sickness insurance. 

The benefits under maternity insurance are general medical care, 
special medical treatment, surgical treatment, hospital treatment, 
pharmaceutical supplies, cash benefit and a supply of milk. These 
are granted to insured women who have paid contributions for at 
least six months’ work during the 12 months preceding childbirth. 
Medical maternity benefits are granted on the same conditions 
as under sickness insurance, as from the date when pregnancy is 
certified by the medical officer of the Fund. The insured woman 
must apply for a certificate at least four months before the expected 
date of childbirth and from that time forward must comply with 
the doctor’s instructions, including those relating to pre-natal 
and post-natal rest. In the case of pregnancy, pathological labour, 
miscarriage and its consequences, the treatment given is charged to 
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sickness insurance, as in the case of insured women who are still 
unfit for work after 21 days of post-natal medical care. 

Cash benefit is granted for 30 days before and up to 30 days after 
childbirth to insured women, on condition that they do not work 
during the rest period prescribed by the medical officer of the Fund. 
It is equal to 50 per cent. of the average wage earned during the 
last three months of employment. It is not granted if the insured 
woman engages in gainful employment, if she is receiving full wages, 
or if she refuses to carry out the doctor’s instructions or to attend 
the maternity or child-nursing clinic. 

If, as a result of physical incapacity certified by the medical 
officer of the Fund, an insured woman is unable to nurse her child, 
she can obtain the necessary milk for the child as prescribed by the 
medical practitioner, provided the child lives ; in case of death of the 
mother the milk is supplied to the person who assumes responsibility © 
for the child. 

Maternity benefits are granted irrespective of whether or not the 
insured woman is married and no distinction is therefore made 
between legitimate and illegitimate children. Sickness and maternity 
benefits may not be received simultaneously.* 

Invalidity benefit consists of a monthly pension for invalid 
insured persons who have completed a qualifying period corres- 
ponding to at least 36 monthly contributions under the compulsory 
insurance system. An insured person is considered as an invalid 
if, as a result of a physical or mental disorder not caused by an 
industrial accident or occupational disease, he is incapable of carrying 
out the duties of his calling, customary occupation or other occupation 
compatible with it. The monthly invalidity pension consists of 
a basic amount equal to 40 per cent. of the average wage (up to 
400 colones a month) received in the last 36 contribution months 
before the date on which invalidity is certified, and of an incre- 
ment of 1% per cent. of the same average wage in respect of each 
year of contributions after the first 36 contribution months. The 
minimum monthly invalidity pension is 40 colones and the maximum 
is equal to 90 per cent. of the average monthly wage (up to 400 
colones) received during the last 36 contribution months. No pension 
is payable where invalidity is deliberately provoked by the insured 
person, where it is the result of a punishable act, or where it occurs 
prior to completion of the qualifying period. The pension is payable 
from the date of becoming incapacitated, or from the date of sub- 
mitting an application to the Fund or from the date of cessation 
of entitlement to sickness-maternity cash benefit ; it ceases to be 
payable upon recovery of capacity for work or upon the death 
of the beneficiary. The Fund has the right to review incapacity 





1 Articles 94 to 100 of the Labour Code of 1943 complete the protection given 
by maternity insurance by provisions in regard to compulsory rest, prohibition of 
dismissal, total or partial payment of wages, nurseries and nursing breaks in fac- 
tories, etc. 
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cases, and pensioners are obliged to undergo appropriate medical 
examinations, the pension being suspended in the event of refusal. 
The Fund is responsible for setting up services for the prevention 
of invalidity and for restoring working capacity. 

Old-age benefit consists of a monthly pension for persons of 65 
years of age or over who have paid at least 180 monthly contributions. 
The monthly old-age pension is calculated in the same way as the 
monthly invalidity pension, except that the average wage for the last 
120 contribution months is taken. The minimum monthly amount 
is the same (40 colones) as for the invalidity pension, but the maximum 
is equal to 90 per cent. of the average monthly wage (up to 400 
colones per month) received during the last 120 contribution months. 
The old-age pension is increased by 6 per cent. for each year by which 
the insured person postpones his claim after reaching 65 years. 
It is payable from the date on which the insured person who is 
entitled to it retires from employment liable to compulsory social 
insurance, and lapses with the death of the beneficiary. It is 
suspended (without any necessity for further contributions and 
without loss of the increment for postponement) if an old-age pensioner 
returns to employment liable to compulsory social insurance. 

The benefit in the event of the death of an insured person consists 
of widows’ and orphans’ pensions. A widow’s pension is granted 
to the widow of a person insured by the Fund who was in receipt 
of an old-age or invalidity pension, or to the widow of an insured 
person in employment who had paid at least 36 monthly contribu- 
tions under compulsory insurance. A totally incapacitated widower 
who was dependent upon a deceased insured woman has the same 
rights ; and, where there is no widow, a woman who had cohabited 
with an insured person who is unmarried, a widower or divorced 
(for at least two years before his death if they had children, or for 
three years if they did not have children) has the same rights, pro- 
vided that she lived in the same house as the insured person and was 
economically dependent upon him. The widow’s pension is equal 
to 30 per cent. of the old-age or invalidity pension which the deceased 
person received or might have received at the date of his death. It 
is payable from the date of the death of the insured person and 
lapses with the death or the remarriage of the widow. In the event 
of her remarriage the widow is entitled to a compensation payment 
equal to two years’ pension. No pension is granted in the following 
cases : where the marriage was contracted when the insured person 
was over 60 years of age or when the insured person was receiving 
an old-age or invalidity pension and there are no children of his 
by the surviving widow (unless the death of the insured person occurs 
within two years of his marriage) ; where the insured person dies 
within six months of his marriage, unless his death is the result of 
an accident or there are children of his by the surviving widow or 
she is expecting a child by him; where at the date of the death 
of the insured person, the surviving wife was already divorced or 
judicially separated as the guilty party (but she is entitled to a 
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pension if she was not the guilty party and is receiving maintenance) ; 
and finally if the surviving spouse was guilty of or a party to the 
death of the insured person. 

An orphan’s pension is granted to each child under 16 years of 
age and may continue to be granted up to the age of 21 years in the 
case of orphans who are studying in public or State-approved institu- 
tions. The orphan’s pension for each child is equal to 15 per cent. 
of the old-age or invalidity pension which the deceased received or 
might have received at the date of his death (or 30 per cent. in the 
case of children who have lost both parents). Illegitimate children 
acknowledged by notarial deed or court order, or whose parentage 
is common knowledge, have the same rights as legitimate children. 

An orphan’s pension is payable from the date of death of the 
insured person and lapses upon the death of the beneficiary or when 
the age limits mentioned above are reached. 

Where there is neither a widow nor orphans, survivors’ benefit 
is granted to the mother of the deceased, if she was his dependant, 
or, failing a dependent mother, to the father, if he is incapacitated 
for work or is over 65 years of age. The pension is equal to 15 per 
cent. of the old-age or invalidity pension which the deceased received 
or might have received at the date of his death. Where there are 
no children, no widow and no parents, a pension equal to 10 per cent. 
of the old-age or invalidity pension is payable to any brothers or 
sisters under 16 years of age who were dependent upon the deceased. 
The pensions paid to parents and to brothers or sisters lapse on their 
death or if their financial situation changes to such an extent that 
the pension is no longer needed. If an insured person dies after paying 
contributions for six months but before completing the qualifying 
period, his surviving relatives are entitled to a compensation pay- 
ment equal to 150 per cent. of the annual invalidity pension that the 
insured person might have received. The total sum of the pensions 
granted in the event of death to the relatives of the insured person 
may not exceed the total amount of the invalidity or old-age pension 
which he received or might have received. Pensions under the law 
on occupational injuries have priority over those deriving from 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The legislation relating to the Costa Rican Social Insurance 
Fund makes various administrative provisions concerning the regis- 
tration of insured persons, penalties and settlement of disputes, 
concessions granted to the Fund as a public institution, maintenance 
of rights already acquired by insured persons if they retire, recovery 
of rights and refunding of contributions, staff regulations, etc. 

In Costa Rica protection against and compensation for employ- 
ment injuries are governed by Chapter II of Part IV of the Labour 
Code of 1943, as amended. The National Insurance Institution, 
originally set up as the National Insurance Bank in 1924, which 
undertakes insurance matters as a State monopoly, is responsible 
for administering these provisions. In the event of employment 
injuries it provides medical care, surgical treatment, pharmaceutical 
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supplies, orthopedic treatment and hospital treatment for insured 
persons, and pays compensation for temporary incapacity, permanent 
total and partial incapacity, and death. This compensation, which 
is granted to the insured person or his survivors, as the case may be, 
in accordance with the statutory provisions and an official scale, 
takes the form of a daily allowance in the case of temporary incapa- 
city, and a pension proportional to wages for five years in the case 
of permanent partial incapacity and for 10 years in the case of perma- 
nent total incapacity and death. 


The Salvadorean Social Insurance Institution 


The Salvadorean Social Insurance Institution is an autonomous 
official institution, set up by Decree of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment Council No. 329 of 29 September 1949 (known as the Social 
Insurance Law) to organise and administer compulsory social insur- 
ance in El Salvador. 

The Decree provides that social insurance shall cover sickness, 
maternity, industrial and ordinary accidents, invalidity, old age, 
death, increase in size of family and involuntary unemployment. 

Every person living in El Salvador who is actively engaged in 
the production of goods or the provision of services is required 
to join the social insurance scheme and make contributions to it, 
and is entitled to receive benefits, for himself and for his dependants, 
to such extent and of such standard as are required by the public 
interest and social stability. The social insurance scheme is to be 
brought into operation in stages by a series of regulations speci- 
fying the scope, contingencies covered, contributions, amount and 
conditions of benefit and the regions of the country in which social 
insurance is to be instituted. These regulations are to be issued 
by the Institution and must be approved by the Executive. They 
acquire force of law when published in the Official Gazette of the 
Republic. 

The Salvadorean Social Security Institution has a governing 
body, a director-general and appropriate technical and administrative 
departments. The governing body consists of the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare (or, in his absence, the Under-Secretary) as chair- 
man, the director-general of the Institution as secretary, two 
State representatives appointed by the Executive (one from the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, and one from the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs), two members appointed by the workers’ 
organisations and two by the employers’ organisations, two mem- 
bers appointed by the Medical Association of El Salvador, and a 
representative of the Dental Association of El Salvador. There 
are also substitute members. The members of the governing body 
(with the exception of the Minister and the director-general, who 
are non-voting members) are appointed for three years. The 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice: Legislative Series, 1949 (Sal. 3). 
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Decree provides that the members shall in their functions have full 
power of decision and full legal responsibility ; certain other posts 
may not be held concurrently with membership. The director- 
general and assistant director-general are appointed for four years 
and may be re-elected. They may only be removed from office 
in certain well-defined circumstances ; and must be Salvadoreans 
by birth, must have knowledge of social security matters or be of 
known ability in economic, financial and legal questions of a social 
nature, and must be over 30 years of age and of known integrity 
and good behaviour. 

The funds for the social security scheme are mainly provided 
by a tripartite contribution system of compulsory payments from 
the insured person, the employer and the State. The proportion is 
to be fixed by the regulations as follows: 25 per cent. from the 
insured person, 50 per cent. from the employer and 25 per cent. 
from the State. The State will also pay 25 per cent. of the contri- 
bution in respect of insured persons who are not employed persons, 
with an income not exceeding 300 colones. In the case of State 
employees, the State also pays the employer’s contribution. The 
contribution of insured persons earning one colon a day or less 
is payable by the employer. The Institution has power to assess 
that part of the wages which is paid in kind. If it is decided to 
institute a social insurance scheme for industrial accident risks, 
75 per cent. of the contributions will be made by the employer and 
25 per cent. by the State ; the insured person will make no contri- 
bution. 

The funds of the Institution must be invested so as to ensure 
the greatest degree of safety and the highest yield, preference being 
given to investments which will at the same time benefit the work 
of the Institution and contribute to the promotion of social hygiene 
and the prevention of disease. There are also provisions prohibiting 
operations involving a high degree’ of risk or the granting of loans 
for use or consumption to the Government, the municipal authorities, 
State institutions, etc. The Central Reserve Bank acts as adviser 
to the Institution on matters pertaining to investments and loans ; 
the governing body must consult the Bank before undertaking 
any operation, and the approval of the Bank is required before the 
Institution can make any investment involving over 100,000 colones. 

The benefits in respect of sickness (whatever its origin) are to 
include medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, dental, hospital and 
prosthetic services, cash benefit and funeral expenses. 

The non-monetary benefits are to be provided, subject to the 
regulations, for periods not exceeding 26 weeks ; this period may be 
extended to 52 weeks by decision of the insurance medical officers. 
The Institution will be required to organise preventive medical 
services to protect and guard the health of the insured persons and 
their dependants, giving special attention to the prevention of diseases 
showing a high mortality rate and those which have permanent 
effects unless treated early. In order to avoid overlapping, the 
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Institution must co-ordinate its services as far as possible with those 
of other State bodies. It must also give special assistance to the 
children of insured persons up to an age fixed by regulations. 

In cases of illness causing temporary incapacity for work, cash 
benefit is to be paid from the fourth day after certification by the 
insurance medical officer, provided that the sick person does no 
paid work. The amount is to be fixed by regulations on the basis of 
the sick person’s wages ; benefit will be reduced by half where hospi- 
talisation is ordered and the insured person has no dependants. 

The allowance for funeral expenses is to be paid to the relatives 
of the deceased even if death was not caused by sickness ; alterna- 
tively, the Institution may pay the expenses at such amount as is 
fixed by regulations. 

The benefits to be provided by the Institution in the case of 
industrial or ordinary accidents will be the same as those prescribed 
for sickness. 

Maternity benefits are to consist of medical, surgical, dental, 
hospital and laboratory services, cash benefit and assistance during 
the nursing period, and a sum of money for funeral expenses in the 
event of maternity leading to death. Medical benefits are to be 
provided, under the same conditions as those in the event of sickness, 
during the six-week period before and after confinement. The 
insured woman is entitled to absent herself from her work on pre- 
sentation of a medical certificate stating that confinement will take 
place within six weeks ; she will not be allowed to return to work 
until six weeks after confinement. 

Cash benefit is to be a certain percentage (fixed by the regula- 
tions) of the basic wage, and is to be payable during the same period. 
A nursing allowance in cash or in kind will also be given if the doctor 
reports that the mother is unable to feed her child properly. 

Invalidity benefit will be granted to an insured person who, 
after receiving medical benefit, is still suffering from a reduction in 
earning capacity of at least 30 per cent. as a result of disease or 
injury of any kind. In cases of sickness causing incapacity for work 
for more than 52 weeks, the insured person will receive invalidity 
benefit. The benefit is to be awarded provisionally unless rehabili- 
tation is impossible. The reduction of working capacity will be 
assessed, within the minimum and maximum limits fixed for each 
case by the relevant tables, in relation to such employment as could 
fairly be assigned to the insured person on the basis of his experience 
and vocational training. 

Old-age pensions are to be fixed by regulations in accordance 
with actuarial estimates made for the purpose. 

Death benefits will take the form of pensions to such of the 
deceased’s relations up to the fourth degree of consanguinity or 
second degree of affinity as are his dependants at the time of his 
death or are legally entitled to maintenance. 

The Institution is to establish a family assistance scheme for 
the benefit of insured persons’ children under 16 years of age who 
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are dependent on the head of the family, and attend school regularly 
(if over six years of age) or are receiving secondary education or 
undergoing apprenticeship. The assistance will be provided according 
to the number of children, and will not depend on the wages of the 
insured person. It will take the form of free meals and clothing 
for such children, subject to the relevant regulations. 

In the case of involuntary unemployment the insured person 
will be entitled to an allowance, of an amount and on conditions to 
be laid down by regulations. Unemployment benefit must be co- 
ordinated with a placement system under the authority of the 
Institution, which may be run in conjunction with other State 
bodies of the same kind. 

The Social Security Law makes certain provisions of a general 
nature relating to the settlement of disputes, penalties, the exemp- 
tions granted to the Institution, and certain transitional measures 
to facilitate the establishment of the Institution, which is still in 
the process of creating the bodies required for its work. 


(To be continued.) 








STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes on the Tables on Unemployment 
and Employment, Consumer Prices, 


Wages and Hours of Work 


These explanatory notes, relating to the principal methods of com- 
pilation of the different types of statistics, are published each year in 
the January issue of the Review. 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are compiled 
by the International Labour Office from figures published or com- 
municated by the statistical authorities of the various countries. 
Unemployment figures and percentages, employment indices and 
indices of general consumer prices and food prices are published 
every month. Statistics of the general level of wages and hours of 
work alternate monthly with those of wages and hours of work 
in manufacturing. 

Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office with the base 1948=—100, but in the case of 
series for which a 1948 base cannot be used the index figures are 
printed in italics. 

There are many differences in the methods of compilation of 
these statistics in different countries 1, the more important of which 
are indicated, so far as possible, in the table headings. They must 
be taken into account in interpreting the figures, and international 
comparisons are possible only with substantial reservations. In 
general, the fluctuations in time of the various series lend themselves 
better to international comparison than do the absolute figures for 
a given date. 

In the tables on unemployment, employment, wages and hours 
of work, an essential distinction is made between the different 
kinds of statistics according to the sources of the basic data. Each 





1 Details of the methods of computation used in each country for the different 
series were given in the June 1948-August 1949 issues of the Review (cost of living, 
June-November 1948 ; unemployment, December 1948 ; employment, January- 
March 1949 ; wages, April-August 1949). Subsequent issues indicate any changes 
in the tables, such as the introduction of new series, changes in methods of 
computation, etc. 
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kind is subject to special qualifications, which are mentioned in the 
following notes. Except in the unemployment table, the economic 
scope of each series is indicated by specifying the main industrial 
groups covered. The mention of one of these groups, (e.g., mining 
or transport) does not mean that the statistics necessarily cover all 
the branches of which it is composed, but that they cover at least 
the most important ; to indicate that only a few branches are covered, 
the sign “e” is used, but when a group is represented only by one 
or two branches of small importance (for example, “mining” by 
quarrying, or “ transport” by tramways), it is not mentioned in 
the heading. In some tables, these indications are supplemented 
by specifying the categories of employees covered (wage-earners and 
salaried employees ; skilled and unskilled workers ; men and women). 
These distinctions should not be taken in too strict a sense ; some of 
them are based on conceptions admitting of rather widely differing 
interpretation from country to country. Finally, the mention at the 
foot of the column for each series of the number of persons covered 
by the statistics at a recent date makes it possible, by comparing 
a particular figure with the total number of workers in the category 
or economic group in the country concerned, to estimate approxi- 
mately the extent to which the series is representative. 

Figures covering the average of a quarter are shown against 
one of the months of the quarter. Annual data are averages of 
monthly or quarterly figures. 

More detailed data are published in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics shown in table I generally relate to the wholiy 
unemployed, i.e., to persons out of work and seeking employment. 
In addition, a few series cover partial unemployment but do so 
imperfectly. Loss of working time through sickness, accident and 
industrial disputes is generally excluded. The statistics relate 
usually to persons unemployed on a particular day in each month 
or to persons who have not worked and were looking for work during 
a relatively short period (e.g., a week) or to the daily average of 
man-days lost during the month through unemployment. 

So far as possible, the statistics are presented in absolute numbers 
and percentages. The numbers indicate the absolute amount of 
unemployment within the fields covered by the respective series. 
Fluctuations in numbers unemployed reflect not only seasonal and 
other variations in economic activity but also, over a period, the 
effects of changes in the size of the population and in its industrial 
and social structure. 

The percentages illustrate the incidence of unemployment within 
the fields covered by the respective series. They are calculated 
either by relating the number of workers in the given group who are 
unemployed on a particular day or during a given week in the month 
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to the total of employed and unemployed persons in the group at 
the same date, or by relating the number of man-days lost through 
unemployment during the month to the total possible man-days 
that might have been worked during the same month by all the 
persons in the group considered. 

The figures vary greatly in completeness and reliability, depend- 
ing upon the type of institution furnishing the data and its degree 
of development, on the economic scope or coverage, and on the 
definition of “ unemployed ” adopted. 

The statistics are limited in the main to wage-earners, but some- 
times also refer to salaried employees. 

Where percentages of unemployment have been shown, the 
numerical scope of the series is given for the latest period for which 
such information is available. 

Five main types of statistics may be distinguished (indicated in 
the table headings by I, I, III, etc.) : 


I. Labour force sample surveys. Although not yet widely used, the 
sampling technique for estimating the number of the unemployed has 
proved in practice to be a satisfactory and reliable method. It may 
be considered the most comprehensive measure of unemployment 
since, in particular, it covers groups of persons (such as new workers 
seeking jobs but never previously employed) who are not included 
in insurance schemes. It is not affected by changes in legislation, 
administrative regulations and the like. 


II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These, in 
general, have a broad industrial coverage and are reliable statistics. 
Their scope is laid down by the insurance legislation and administra- 
tive regulations. The percentage of unemployment is found by 
comparing the number of insured unemployed with the total number 
of insured persons. The comparability of the percentages from 
country to country is, of course, affected by differences in scope of 
the insurance legislation as well as by differences in administrative 
regulations in force. The comparability of the percentages over a 
period of time within the same country is subject to reservations if 
important changes have taken place in the insurance legislation or 
in administrative regulations governing the registration of the 
unemployed. 


III. Unemployment relief statistics. These statistics show the 
number of persons who receive unemployment benefit from employ- 
ment offices which administer special relief funds. The grant of 
benefit is generally dependent on the duration of last employment 
and of residence in the locality, medical regulations, ete. As the 





1For a general discussion of problems associated with the compilation of 
unemployment statistics, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 : Methods 
of Statistics of Unemp. (Geneva, 1925); and Studies and Reports, New 

eries, No. 7, Part 1: Employment, Unemp and Labour Force Statistics 
(Geneva, 1948). 
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benefits are generally restricted in amount and duration, many 
unemployed persons do not consider it worth while to apply for 
benefit when they can obtain casual work. Consequently, the 
coverage of these statistics tends to be limited. 


IV. Statistics of trade unions and union benefit fund statistics. 
The scope of these statistics is determined by the stage of develop- 
ment of trade unions, the number of unions reporting to the statistical 
authority and the rules for admission of members to the unions, or, 
in the case of union benefit fund statistics, by the conditions govern- 
ing membership of the funds. The degree to which trade union 
statistics are representative of the level of unemployment in the 
country is therefore difficult and frequently impossible to ascertain. 

Union rules regarding notification by members of changes in 
their employment and rules of the funds concerning eligibility for 
unemployment benefit vary widely. In the case of trade union 
statistics, the reports are compiled by the secretaries of the unions, 
whose information regarding the employment status of members is 
frequently incomplete or lacking in precision. Statistics of benefi- 
ciaries or claimants provided by union benefit funds, on the other 
hand, are precise but are more restricted in scope. 

The statistics are not representative if the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among union members is different from that among non- 
members. Fluctuations in the numbers of unemployed reported, 
and the percentages of total membership so affected, are influenced 
by the growth and contraction of particular unions and of their 
benefit funds and by the effects of economic prosperity or depression 
on the membership. Where the statistics embrace a large propor- 
tion, or a representative sample, of the total workers in the country, 
however, they may yield a satisfactory indication of the general 
level of unemployment. As a rule, they are of value principally in 
indicating fluctuations in the severity of unemployment among 
members of the unions or of the union unemployment benefit funds. 


V. Employment office statistics. These series are of two kinds: 
(A) applicants for work registered, and (B) numbers of unemployed 
persons registered. They usually show the number of “live” 
registrations or “ unplaced ” applicants on the registers at the end 
of each month. 

The value of these statistics varies widely ; in a few cases, where 
the employment offices function in close connection with unemploy- 
ment insurance, registration being a condition precedent to obtaining 
unemployment benefits, they are comparable in reliability to insur- 
ance statistics. Employment offices operating in close connection 
with large unemployment relief schemes may also provide reasonably 
satisfactory figures during the currency of such schemes. However, 
where registration is entirely voluntary, and especially where the 
employment offices function only in the more populous regions of 
a country or are not widely patronised by employees seeking work 
or by employers seeking workers, the data are generally very incom- 
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plete and do not give a reliable indication of the extent of unemploy- 
ment. 

The reports of the employment offices usually distinguish, so far 
as available information permits, between persons seeking only a 
change of job and other applicants. The statistics of applicants for 
work—type V (A)—in some cases may include persons who are on 
strike, or temporarily ill and unable to work, as well as workers 
engaged on unemployment relief projects—groups which are gener- 
ally excluded from statistics of type V (B) relating to unemployed 
persons on the employment office registers. The file of applicants 
requires continual checking to eliminate those who no longer require 
jobs. On the other hand, not all the unemployed may register. The 
scope of the figures is determined partly by the manner in which the 
system of exchanges is organised and the advantages which regis- 
tration brings, and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register. In many cases, persons connected with the 
mining and manufacturing industries utilise the offices to a greater 
degree than those engaged in transport, commerce and services, 
while persons engaged in agriculture and living in less populous areas 
may scarcely be represented in the statistics at all. The scope of 
employment exchange statistics is therefore most difficult to ascer- 
tain, and in very few cases can satisfactory percentages of unemploy- 
ment be calculated. In general these statistics are not comparable 
from country to country, though their fluctuations within a country 
may reflect changes in the prevalence of unemployment. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment indices given in the tables relate, on the one 
hand, to employment in general (table II) and, on the other, to 
employment in manufacturing (table III) as shown by (a) the 
numbers employed and (b) the hours worked. 

The series relating to manufacturing are more homogeneous in 
scope. In a few cases building or mining are covered as well as 
manufacturing. 

The indices of numbers of persons in employment whether in 
general or in manufacturing, usually relate to the total numbers at 
work at a specified date in each month or quarter, but sometimes 
to the average number over a given period. No distinction is made 
between persons working full time and those working less than 
full time. 

Fluctuations in numbers employed within a country reflect the 
influence, on the one hand, of factors connected with seasonal and 
other short-term variations in economic activity and, on the other, 
of long-term trends in the population, including changes in its 
industrial and social structure. For instance, where the trend in 
total numbers in the labour force is upwards, as is usually the case, 
index numbers of employment tend to follow a similar trend. Simi- 
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larly, where the index refers only to the wage and salary earner 
group, which in most cases tends to become an increasingly large 
proportion of the total labour force, the series will also show a rising 
trend on this account. On the other hand, changes in institutional 
factors (for example, raising of the statutory school-leaving age) may 
result in a decrease in the numbers available for employment. 

The scope of the series shown in the table varies from one country 
to another and their international comparability is consequently 
subject to certain reservations. The headings of the table show the 
main divisions of economic activity covered in each country and also 
indicate, where information is available, whether the statistics refer 
to the whole labour force, to salaried employees and wage-earners 
or to wage-earners only. The terms “ wage-earner ” and “ salaried 
employee ” are defined differently in various countries, and the 
headings therefore give only an approximate indication of differences 
in coverage. 

The numerical scope is indicated, where available, by figures 
showing the number of workers covered, relating in general to the 
date shown as base (whenever possible, 1948). The annual figures 
are averages of the monthly figures. 

In addition, indices are shown relating to aggregate hours worked 
in manufacturing. These indices are based on aggregate man-hours of 
work performed during a specified period (usually a month) by 
all persons employed in the establishments covered. Where series 
of this type are available, they give the best measure of variations 
in the total volume of employment. 

The indices are based on statistics of the following types (indicated 
in the table headings by the signs I, IT, III and I[V)?: 


I. Labour force sample surveys. In three countries and two 
non-metropolitan territories employment data are obtained from 
labour force sample surveys, a technique which, when based on 
adequate sampling methods, has been found effective and reliable. 
The sample survey method permits the compilation of complete 
figures relating to the total civilian labour force, including unpaid 
family workers and seasonal workers, groups which are often not 
covered by other types of employment statistics. 


II. Statistics of compulsory social insurance relating to the 
working population (generally sickness or accident insurance). The 
number of contributors or of contributions paid furnishes a measure 
of the number of insured persons in employment (unemployed persons 
being exempt from the obligation to pay contributions). These 
statistics constitute a kind of continuous census of employment. 
The provisions regulating the insurance scheme determine the scope 
of the statistics derived from its operation. 


III. Labour registration statistics are based on a complete regis- 
tration of persons in employment or unemployed. They therefore 





1Cf. 1.L.0. : Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part, 1 op. cit. 
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provide a kind of continuous census of employment falling within 
the scope of the regulations regarding compulsory registration. 


IV. Statistics of establishments. These show the numbers of 
workers on establishment payrolls and may also show the total 
number of hours worked during a specific pay period. There are 
two types—here denoted A and B—of statistics of establishments 
and in some cases the two are used in combination : 


IV (A). Statistics covering all establishments fulfilling certain 
conditions (e.g., having more than a certain minimum number of 
employees, having an annual output of more than a certain value, 
-ete.). These data may be collected separately or in conjunction with 
statistics of industrial production. They may be subject to a certain 
bias owing to the exclusion of establishments below the minimum size 
for inclusion in the series. Provided, however, that this minimum 
is small, the scope of such series is usually very wide and they then 
reflect accurately the fluctuations in employment. 


IV (B). Statistics relating to a selected sample of establishments 
and designed to show the trend in numbers employed or total hours 
worked in all establishments within the economic sectors covered 
by the statistics. The chief difficulty with such series is to ensure 
that the sample establishments remain representative of the whole. 
Changes in industrial structure, the growth and decline of individual 
establishments, general population movements and pronounced 
changes in the levels of activity in some sectors of the economy 
may result in the sample becoming unrepresentative. In practice 
such series tend to be subject to a cumulative bias, which may 
become appreciable after several years. 


IV (A/B). In certain countries where type A statistics of estab- 
lishments are available only at annual or longer intervals, they are 
combined with statistics of type B, available more frequently and 
more promptly ; the combination is made either by chaining or by 
interpolation. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 


The table presents two sets of indices: general consumer price 
indices (cost-of-living indices), usually covering consumption expen- 
diture on food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and miscellaneous items ; 
and indices of retail food prices.* 

The indices are designed to show changes in the cost of goods 
and services purchased by consumers. They are based on retail 
prices of goods and services collected at regular intervals from a 
number of informants at different places in the city or country con- 





1In some countries the “ index of retail food prices” also covers articles of 
fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude. Index numbers for the 
groups “fuel and light” and “clothing and rent” are given in the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1949-50, table 23, part B. 
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cerned. Each price or price relative is multiplied by a weight deter- 
mined by the importance of the item or group of items in consump- 
tion expenditure. Usually these weights are derived from budget 
enquiries among families of wage-earners or of wage-earners and 
salaried employees. The resulting indices are often called “ cost-of- 
living indices ” if they measure changes over time in the cost, for 
a defined group of families, of maintaining the standard of consump- 
tion indicated by a fixed list of goods and services. Where data on 
family budgets are not available, or are insufficient for a system of 
weights, supplementary calculations are commonly made for the 
purpose of establishing theoretical budgets. In other cases, the 
weights may be based on the level of consumption in the country of 
the items included in the indices. 

The indices may not be used to compare the absolute levels of 
consumer prices in different countries at a given time—they give 
for each individual country the relationship between prices in that 
country at the given time and prices in the same country at the 
base date. Owing to differences in scope and in methods used for 
the compilation of the indices, however, the statistics for the different 
countries shown in the table are not uniformly representative of 
changes in price levels and vary in reliability from one country to 
another. 

As many as possible of the series have been recalculated by the 
International Labour Office, utilising 1948=100 as a uniform base. 
This change of base, effected by dividing the index for each date by 
the index for the year 1948 and multiplying the quotient by 100, is 
purely a formal shift, and does not involve any change in the weight- 
ing systems used by the countries. 

In a few cases, where index numbers of exactly similar construc- 
tion are not available for the whole period, two series have been 
spliced. This involves a certain error in making comparisons between 
dates before and after the splicing, but it has only been done where 
the old and new series are sufficiently comparable to ensure that the 
error is not significant. 

The table headings show the town or number of towns in which 
prices are recorded and the original base period of the indices. 


WAGES 


The tables present the general level of average money wages 
per worker and average money wages in manufacturing industries. 
Index numbers on the base 1948=100 are given when money 
wages are not available. 

Data are shown, so far as possible, for both sexes combined and 
for each sex separately. The statistics shown are, in general, average 
earnings ; only where statistics of average earnings are lacking are 
average rates given; the headings show to which class each series 
belongs. Wages per hour and per week have been given for each 
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country whenever available, and in other cases wages per day or per 
month have been shown. Statistics of hourly wages are comparable 
so far as the unit of time is concerned, but in making comparisons 
account must also be taken of the differences between earnings 
and rates. In addition, in comparing statistics of monthly, weekly 
or daily wages, account must be taken of differences in hours of 
work. 

The series shown in the table relate principally to wage-earners, 
particularly where rates are given, but salaried employees are 
included in some cases. Special features of certain series are indicated 
in footnotes. 

The main divisions of economic activity covered by each general 
series are indicated in the headings by abbreviations. The numerical 
scope—the number of employees covered by the series—is indicated, 
wherever possible, together with the date to which it refers. 

Average earnings per hour (or day) are generally obtained by 
dividing the total wages paid during a given accounting period by 
the number of man-hours (or man-days) worked during that period, 
and earnings per week by dividing the total wages paid in a given 
week by the average number of workers employed during that week. 

Wages data are derived from three main sources !: 


I. Statistics of establishments. Information shown on payrolls 
of a selected list of establishments may be utilised to obtain statistics 
of earnings and of actual hours worked. Such statistics usually 


include overtime payments, bonuses, allowances, and other remune- 
ration directly related to work performed. Depending on the data 
relating to hours of work available in payroll records, average earn- 
ings may be calculated per hour or per week as well as over the 
payroll accounting period. Usually a weighting system is applied to 
the basic payroll data to take into account the relative importance, 
in the country as a whole, of the different industrial or occupational 
groups covered by the enquiry. 

The composition of the sample of establishments, the workers 
covered and the methods of calculation employed determine the 
degree to which the statistics derived are representative of earnings 
in general. 


II. Social insurance statistics. Statistics of earnings may also 
be obtained from social insurance records. Averages may be calcu- 
lated from the total amount of insured wages and the numbers of 
insured persons classified according to amounts of wages received. 
These statistics usually give lower averages than payroll data 
because overtime earnings and efficiency premiums, etc., may not 
be covered and because insurance schemes generally set an upper 





1 For a more detailed discussion see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 16: Wages and Payroll Statistics (Geneva, 1949). 
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limit above which amounts received as wages are not subject to 
insurance. For this reason, the insurance scheme may cover only 
lower-paid workers, or higher-paid workers may be under-represented. 


III. Statistics of wage rates. These are based on the conditions 
laid down in collective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts 
or other authorities, which generally specify minimum rates. In 
practice, rates actually paid usually correspond closely with these 
minima. Generally only. rates of pay for adults working normal 
hours are taken into account and average rates per hour or per 
normal week are obtained. The degree to which the statistics are 
representative of wage rates in general depends upon the number of 
occupations for which data are taken into account and the employ- 
ment in these occupations in the country. In countries where the 
fixing of wage rates is widespread, satisfactory statistics of average 
wage rates may be calculated, provided that data for a large number 
of different occupations are taken into account and are weighted 
according to the numerical importance of these occupations in the 
branches of economic activity covered by the statistics. 

Earnings data from payrolls of establishments and social insurance 
records show fluctuations which reflect the influence both of changes 
in rates of pay and supplementary wage payments, and of variations 
in actual hours worked. Statistics of average rates of pay, however, 
do not reflect the influence of changes in either wage supplements 
or working time. 

Average earnings per week or month may fall short of normal 
rates of pay because of loss of working time through sickness, unpaid 
vacations, absenteeism, etc.,—especially in circumstances when some 
employed persons are unable to obtain work for the full normal 
work period. On the other hand, earnings may be higher than 
normal rates of pay when overtime payments, efficiency premiums, 
bonuses and other cash allowances which do not enter into statistics 
of wage rates are included. 

Comparisons between series for different countries, whether 
of earnings or wage rates, are subject to further important reserva- 
tions arising out of differences in economic scope, groups of persons 
covered (adults, juveniles, etc.), and methods of compilation, as 
well as the unit of time to which the figures relate. 

In general, family allowances and other types of income not 
directly related to work performed are not taken into account in 
statistics of wages even though received by the workers concerned in 
conjunction with their wages, and even though minimum rates of pay 
may have been fixed after taking such supplementary income into 
account. 

It follows that international comparisons of labour cost and 
“take-home pay ” cannot be based on wage statistics alone. In 
addition to certain elements of remuneration payable to employees 
but not coming within the definition of “ wages ”, contributions 
payable by employers and employees to unemployment, old-age, 
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sickness and other social security funds form an important element 
of the total wages bill in certain countries.* 


Hours oF WoRK 


The tables show the general level of hours worked, and average 
hours worked in manufacturing industries, generally expressed as 
the number per week. In a few cases, where hours per week are not 
available, hours per day or month are shown. 

Statistics of average hours worked per week. or month are gener- 
ally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked 
during the period, in the establishments covered, by the average 
number of workers on the payrolls of the same establishments 
during that week or month. Average hours of work per day are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during a week, fortnight or month, by the total number of 
man-days worked during the same period. 

In making comparisons, it should be borne in mind that differ- 
ences in average hours are influenced by the number of days nor- 
mally worked per week, customs regarding duration of work on 
Saturdays, the extent of absenteeism, labour turnover, etc., and 
by the varying practices regarding the treatment of overtime and 
holidays in the statistics. 

The statistics available are mostly of the type known as “ statis- 
tics of establishments ”, which are based on the payrolls of samples 
of establishments. The degree of representativeness of the estab- 
lishments included in the samples varies from country to country. 

The data for Australia and New Zealand refer to normal hours 
of work. In these cases the statistics are based on the terms of 
collective agreements and arbitration awards and give the weighted 
average of normal hours of work for adults in those branches of 
economic activity covered by the agreements and awards. 

The economic scope of each series is indicated in the headings 
by abbreviations. The numerical scope is indicated by the most 
recent figures available of the number of workers covered by the 
statistical enquiries. 





1 See “ Wages, Hours of Work and other Factors in the Remuneration of Work- 
ers in Certain Towns in October 1982”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, p. 815 ; I.L.O., Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 16 : 
Wages and Payroll Statistics (Geneva, 1949) ; and also International Wage Compa- 
risons (Manchester University Press, 1932). 
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Beginning with this issue, all the series of index numbers have been 
recalculated on the base 1948=100; this is also done by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations. In the case of series for which a 1948 base cannot be 
used, the index figures are printed in italics. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 


Nigeria. The series has been discontinued owing to the lack of current 
data. 


Table II. 


Argentina and Oolombia. The series have been discontinued owing 
to the lack of current data. 


Belgium. A new series has been introduced, founded on half-yearly 
statistics of the “ Office National de la Sécurité Sociale”. These relate 
to wage-earners and salaried employees in mining, manufacturing, building 
and construction, transport and communications, commerce and finance, 
hotels, personal and medical services, education, religion, art and science, 
who are covered by the social security schemes. The base used is June 
1948= 100, and the annual figures refer to the month of June. 


Table III (a). 


Belgium. A new series has been introduced, founded on half-yearly 
statistics of the “ Office National de la Sécurité Sociale”. These relate 
to wage-earners and salaried employees in manufacturing industries, who 
are covered by the social security schemes. Workers in electricity and 
gas production and distribution and in water supply services are not included. 
The base used is June 1948=100, and the annual figures refer to the 
month of June. 


Consumer Price Indices 


The table presents general consumer price indices, usually covering 
the main groups of expenditure (food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and 
miscellaneous) ; and also the corresponding indices for the food group only. 


Changes in the Table 
Algeria (Algiers). Base period: 1938=100. Coverage: 33 items 


covering food (26), heat and light (5), and miscellaneous (2). Information 
on other points is not available. 
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Hong Kong. Base period: March 1947=100. Coverage: 180 items 
covering food (31), fuel, light and cleaning (13), rent (1), clothing (34), 
and miscellaneous (101). The miscellaneous items include: education, 
tobacco, cigarettes, medical fees and medicines, transportation, household 
equipment, hairdressing, newspapers, shoe repairs. 

The index figure is applicable to lower-salaried clerical workers and 
artisans in Hong Kong. 

Since September 1948, the weights are based on 182 budgets. The per- 
centage weights are as follows : food 51.0 per cent. ; fuel, light and cleaning 
7.5 per cent. ; rent 9.0 per cent. ; clothing 7.0 per cent. ; and miscellaneous 
25.5 per cent. 


India (Dethi). Base period: 1944=—100. 


Malaya (Kuala Lumpur). (1) Chineselabourers. Base period : January 
1947=100. The percentage weights of the main expenditure groups are 
as follows : rice and rice equivalents 14.6 per cent. ; other foodstuffs and 
kerosene 36.8 per cent. ; clothing and bedding 13.7 per cent. ; tobacco and 
matches 15.8 per cent. ; rent 14.5 per cent. ; and miscellaneous 4.6 per cent. 


(2) Malay labourers. Base period: January 1949=100. The percentage 
weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows: rice and rice 
equivalents 22.5 per cent. ; other foodstuffs, kerosene, pots and pans and 
firewood 38.2 per cent.; clothing and bedding 13.1 per cent.; matches, 
cigarettes, etc. 20.8 per cent.; and miscellaneous 5.4 per cent. 


Pakistan (Narayanganj). Base period: April 1948 to March 1949= 
100. Percentage weights: food 75.31 per cent.; fuel and light 7.85 per cent.; 
rent 5.46 per cent.; clothing 5.98 per cent.; and miscellaneous 5.40 per cent. 
Weights are assigned to groups and the individual items selected on the 
basis of a family budget enquiry undertaken in 1944. 


Belgian Congo, Bolivia, Indonesia (Makassar), Paraguay and Sudan. 
These series have been discontinued owing to the lack of current information. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows the general level of wages, giving rates or 
earnings per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Philippines. A series of average rates per day in pesos in Manila has 
been introduced. It is based on statistics of payrolls of establishments 
in the city of Manila, covering automobile dealers, brokerage, lumber 
yards, furniture-making, printing and publishing, transport, construction, 
cigar and cigarette factories, billboard contractors, and machine shops. 
The series are presented separately for skilled and unskilled workers and 
represent the weighted average rates of all workers in each group. 
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Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows the general level of hours of work. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


= inapplicable or figures not available. 
- = not yet received. 
provisional. 
nil or negligible. 
revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 

A line placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables 7, 8, 11, 14 and 18 of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 ; index 
numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the cost-of- 


living index numbers, are given in table 23 B. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V(A) Applicants for work registered. 
III, Unemployment relief statistics. V(B) Unemployed registered. 
IV. Trade union returns. 


1 Official estimate. 2 Includes claimants for supplementary benefits. 3 Rangoon. 
“Daily average during the month. 5 Mar.-Dec. June-Dec. 7 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 120. 


1 Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 2 Official estimate. * Voluntary 
unemployment insurance statistics. | * Census of 26 Apr. 5 Oct. ® Trade union fund : 
returns of unemployed members. ? Figures prior to Sep. 1948 included all unemployed 
persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether 
actually seeking work or not. 8 Applicants for work registered. ® Mar.-Dec. 




























































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II | vA) Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 
% 
1937 e ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 15 88 742 
1947 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 800 1 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1950: Nov. 28 543 7.0 54 326 1 613 135 17 77 363 
Dec, 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 77 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 8.8 65 512 1 867 818 142 114 966 
Feb. 35 479 8.5 63 453 1 774 712 32 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 1 593 957 23 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 1 676 339 aes 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 1 707 876 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 a 60 980 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 67 585 
Aug. 25 831 6.2 37 192 78 714 
Sep. 26 045 6.2 38 606 78 529 
Oct. 28 170 6.7 41 296 93 300 
Nov. 34 312 8.2 58 821 as 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (1950) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway Portugal Saar Spain | Sweden 
Vv (B) Vv (B) 2 v(B) | IV 
% % 
1937 298813] . 17 158 4 ‘a 4 . 67 351 16°8 
1946 122465/ 205 2387 ‘ - 178 165 27 554 6 3.2 6 
1947 85145|/ 125 1799 - . 138 771 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1494 | 66407 2.57) 117020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1586 | 6070] 2.2 | 160056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 aie jes 6 343 | 2.2 | 166182 22 124 2.2 
1950: Nov 9 867 4743 | 1.6 | 1797382 15 313 1.5 
ec. 14 565 5111] 1.8 | 175827 36 356 3.6 
1951: Jan. 21 227 ° 5602 | 1.9 | 178828 27 050 2.7 
Feb. 20 951 ee 5015] 1.7 | 184568 24 312 2.4 
Mar. 22 543 ° 4614] 1.6 | 167871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 * 4587] 1.6 | 160272 17 512 1.7 
May 6 386 oe 4239 | 1.4 154 220 11 810 1.1 
June 3515 3707 | 1.3 | 134935 11 894 1.1 
July 2 478 3899 |} 1.3 | 126797 14 740° 1.4 
Aug. 3 482 4113] 1.4 | 128949 11934*| 1.1* 
Sep. 4617 3883 | 1.3 | 126306 8066*| 0.8* 
Oct. 6 313 3875 | 13 ae aaa alk 
Nov. iy ihe de = Ses a 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ ‘ 282 (1950) . 999 (1950) 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 120. 


1 Jan.-June. 
4 Dec. 


2 Labour registration statistics. 
5 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. 


including agricultural workers. 





7 June-Dec. 


3 Applicants for work registered 
®Since 1946, 























TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 



























































Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
tom? | vw? V (B) 2 | V (B) * 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 1062; 2.5 4058 3} — 
1947 0.8 3 473 842 295 3%| 2.0 156 028 3 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 8184 1.5 85554 | — 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 4 1.6 9 571 — 
1950 1.8 9 599 832 057 1.6 9 036 — 
1950: Nov. 0.9 6 219 320 465 1.5 5 624 
Dec. 3.4 15 376 322 837 1.5 8 009 — 
1951: Jan. 2.6 12 473 355 788 1.7 10 861 “= 
Feb 1.8 812 326 062 1.6 8 826 _ 
Mar. 1.0 4 397 297 835 1.4 7 549 —- 
Apr. 0.4 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 a 
May 0.3 1 501 233 451 1.1 7 237 —_— 
June 0.2 1191 206 686 1.0 7 838 _— 
July 0.2 1 159 198 268 0.9 11 473 0.1 
Aug. 0.2 1 237 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Sep. 0.2 1 384 226 651 1.1 13 998 — 
Oct. 0.3 1 841 257 947 1.2 31 900 0.2 
Nov. one 3 301 pas 6 nee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 580 (1950) ° 21120 (VI/50) 
OCEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 5 1¢ mu? 6 | ~=—6¥(B) 
% % 
1937 9.3 ° . ° . ° 
1946 1.4 7 603 2 133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 1 231 22 763 11.8 21 37 
1950: Nov. 0.7 571 16 155 8.4 23 25 
Dec, ° 928 14 828 7.7 15 13 
1951: Jan. ° 704 14 579 7.6 7 17 
Feb. 0.7 974 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Mar. e 1190 11 482 6.0 10 12 
Apr. ° 670 10 769 5.6 10 29 
May 0.8 671 11 142 5.8 21 74 
June . 604 12 789 6.5 27 60 
July i 630 9 998 5.0 16 39 
Aug. 0.6 367 8 816 4.3 20 39 
Sep. ° 505 8 428 4.3 16 68 
Oct. ‘ 392 eed re ll 54 
Nov. one ole ‘ gee 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) 7 195 (1949) . % 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 120. 


1 Wholly unemployed. * Temporarily unemployed. * Excluding persons classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics 
referred to persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. With the intro- 
duction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely 
disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions, and the 

ercenta, are based on total employees aged 15 years and over insured under the Acts. 
5 5 

Unemployment benefit statistics. For the years 1946-1947, annual estimates (June). 
7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 

















































































































TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa c a United States 
Date Europeans | __‘Total — B.L.S. 1 > eh ae 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.I.T. ® M.1.T.C. 3 | A.M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. W.S. 4 
1937 77.3 77.8 60.7 ° 69.5 78.05 
1946 94.1 96.8 e 95.3 93.7 93.0 
1947 96.8 98,7 95.9 98.6 98.1 97.7 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 102.9 104.3 100.3 102.0 97.3 98.9 
1950 103.8 106.3 101.8 101.9 99.8 101.0 
1950: Nov 103.8 105.3 107.9 104.2 103.8 103.2 
Dec 103.8 105.4 108.6 105.4 101.6 
1951: Jan. 103.8 104.0 106.2 102.4 99.4 
Feb. 104.7 107.1 104.4 ° 102.7 99.2 
Mar. 104.9 108.6 104.4 102.5 103.7 101.3 
Apr. 104.9 109.0 105.0 ° 104.1 101.1 
May 105.0 109.9 106.4 ° 104.6 103.1 
June 104.8 110.2 109.3 107.5 105.3 104.1 
July 104.8 110.1 111.3 ° 105.0 105.3 
Aug. 104.8 110.5 111.7 109.5 105.6* 105.5 
Sep. 104.8 110.2 112.4 ° 106.1* 103.7 
Oct. aed 112.9 * ° 105.9* 104.1 
Nov. a Dae anes 103.3 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ¢ 253 950 4879 44 201 59 378 
AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 
(concl.) 
Date Puerto Rico Japan Austria Belgium 7 France 
I I II II IV (A) 
A.M.1.T.C. A.M.LT.C. | M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C 
4 4 | W.S. W.S. W.S. w.s. 
1937 ° ° ° 73.2 . 92.8 
1946 95.4 8 ° ° 91.5 89 92.1 
1947 99.7 100.2 1° 97.4 10 98.5 97.2 97.4 
1948 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.5 104.2 99.0 100.4 94.9 101.7 
1950 107.0 103.3 102.3 100.5 96.8 102.1 
1950: Nov 105.0 104.1 106.7 102.3 ° ° 
ec. 104.7 100.2 109.7 98.7 98.5 ° 
1951: Jan. 101.6 97.0 110.4 96.0 . 102.8 
Feb. 109.0 95.5 112.8 96.8 ° ° 
Mar. 112.5 101.2 111.0 98.9 ° . 
Apr. 112.5 103.3 112.7 101.6 ° 103.8 
May 111.9 106.9 110.1 103.1 ° ° 
June 111.9 109.1 109.4 104.3 - ° 
July ‘ 108.5 110.5 105.1 e 105.0 
Aug. 106.7 113.5 105.8 ° ° 
Sep. 106.2 113.6 105.9 ° P 
Oct. 106.2 113.6 105°9 . 
Nov. one eon one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 614 34 596 11 750 1 876 1 702 7 534 

















I. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Labour registration statistics. 
IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample of establish- 
A. Agriculture, 


accidents, etc.). 


ments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 


M. Mining. I, 


Cc. Commerce. 


estimations. 


Railways. 


W. Wage-earners. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ures: first of the month. 
6 Figure for 
7 Annual figures : 
1° Oct. 


June. & Mar. 


Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 
S. Salaried employees. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 
4 Incl. all categories of workers in the labour force. 

ersons covered relates to 1948 unless otherwise specified. 
® Excl. temporary workers of the National and local 


8 Incl. logging. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
IV. Statistics of establishments : 


ransport. 


Month 


SRLS. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
| Europe (cont.) 
(Fed Ree.) Ireland — Netherlands | Norway Saar 
Date | Iv (A) II IV (A) Il Ir? Iii 
|| M.I.T.c. A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C, * M.1.T.C. . M.1.T.C, 
| Ws. Ws. Ww. Ws. WSs. Ws. 
1937 ° 87.0 98.5 67.8 a e 
1946 ° 92.9 87.13 79.9 97.7 80.0 8 
1947 ° 96.3 90.9 90.1 104.7 94.1 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4 100.0 
1949 102.5 98.6 106.6 104.1 102.3 102.7 
1950 106.7 100.9 105.6 oa 104.7 107.2 
1950 : Nov. ° ° 108.3 ° 105.8 110.1 
Dec. 109.3 ° 103.9 ° 103.5 110.7 
1951: Jan. ° af = 104.3 e 103.2 109.8 
Feb. > ° 106.1 ° 104.2 110.6 
Mar. 110.2 ° 107.3 103.9 111.1 
Apr. i . 109.2 103.9 111.3 
May ° e 110.8 ° 109.2 111.6 
June 113.8 ° 111.8 108.1 111.8 
July ° ° 112.9 108.3 112.0 
Aug. ° ° 113.7 107.5 113.0 
Sep. 115.3 ° ee 107.8 113.7 
Oct ° ° ota 107.6 1144 
Nov. ° ° eee e one be 
Persons cov. 
(thousands 11 983 486 33 1878 765 253 
Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom § Yugoslavia|| Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date Ii é IV (A) || IV (A/B) I IV (A) 
A.M,1,.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.Cc, 7 A.M,.1.T.C. M.1.T.C, 
8 Ww.s. ® Ww.s. w.s. 10 Ww.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° : . ° 
1946 98.6 98.5 ° 88.7 ° ° 
1947 105.6 105.6 ° 95.9 . 97.0 
1948 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.7 100.9 100.0 102.8 92.2 102.3 
1950 101.9 102.3 95.4 107.3 oes 104.3 
1950: Nov. 102.4 103.2 ° 108.5 104.3 
Dec. 101.9 102.7 95.4 109.5 105.9 
1951: Jan. 102.0 102.8 ° 109.3 105.6 
Feb. 102.1 102.9 ° 110.0 105.9 
Mar. 102.2 103.0 aut 110.2 105.6 
Apr. 102.4 103.2 ° 110.6 105.4 
May 102.6 103.4 ° 110.9 eée 
June 102.9 103.5 one 110.9 ote 
July 103.0 103.6 ° 111.1 
Aug. 103.3 104.0 ‘ 111.1 
Sep. 103.3 104.0 110.9 
Oct. eat ood ° - 
Nov. nad _ ° ees 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 21 684 19 109 1 757 2371 184 440 
































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 124. 


1 1946-1947 unemployment insurance statistics. Base: 1941=—100. 2 All non-agricul- 
tural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. *% June-Dec. 4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Excl. Northern Ireland. ¢ Annual figures: June. 7 Incl. forestry, fishing and trapping. 
8 From 1937 to 1948: estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excl. indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insur- 
ance): estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ® From 1937 to 1948: 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance): estimated total of em- 
ployed wage and salary earners aged 15 years and over. 1° Covering persons aged 16 and over 
in employment. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
| AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of A 
Date South Africa Canada 1 ——_ Argentina Brazil Chile 
uropeans| Total 
IV (A/B) 2 IV (A) IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) 8 IV (B) 
W.S. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.S. Ww. 
1937 81.4 64.1 58.0 68.1 50.0 e 74.6 
1946 91.9 91.3 ° 95.2 93.5 103 98.5 
1947 96.1 94.8 97.1 100.6 ° 102 105.6 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 
1949 101.9 102.9 99.9 91.2 98.8 102 102.8 
1950 101.1 102.1 100.8 96.4 97.0 98 100.2 
1950 : Nov. 102.2 105.2 105.3 102.6 96.5 97 ° 
Dec. 101.9 105.6 105.2 102.7 96.4 97 104.7 
1951: Jan. 101.4 104.3 103.6 102.4 97 ° 
Feb. 103.2 108.3 104.8 103.7 97 ' 
Mar. 103.6 109.0 105.8 103.7 99 94.1 
Apr. 103.9 108.5 107.2 103.1 96 ‘ 
May 104.2 108.8 107.8 102.2 98 ° 
June 104.0 110.0 109.0 102.7 98 “ 
July 104.1 109.9 110.) 101.3 nal ‘ 
Aug. 104.2 110.6 110.2 102.7 
Sep. 104.2 110.8 110.2 102.8* 
Oct. hi aie 110.1* 102.1* 
Nov. ‘ er ea 
Persons 
cov. 100 332 12 717 928 70 24 
(thousands) 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA | EUROPE 
Mexico > a Uruguay India 4 Israel Japan | Belgium 5 
Date — 
IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I | Il 
w. Ww.s. w. w. W.s. W.s. I w.s 
1937 73.0 67.2 100.0 ° . 
1946 101.6 ‘ 95.2 147.0 136 ‘ 72.4 
1947 100.0 101.1 100.4 96.4 116 103.8 6 98.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.8 98.9 “an 103.2 123 __ 103.4 | 93.7 
1950 ie 113.8 ood 139 100.0 7 94.3 
1950: Nov. 118.1 139 106.8 ° 
Dec. 112.8 139 111.2 99.0 
1951 : Jan. ot 133 115.9 
Feb. és 138 118.9 
Mar. ea 139 112.6 
Apr. - 136 109.3 
May ‘ 139 108.4 
June 138 110.5 
July 140 111.7 
Aug. 142 114.0 
Sep. ovis at 
Oct. 
Nov. 
—- 127 94 86 2 360 4 280 987 
cov. 
(thousands) (July 1950) 









































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 124. 


1 Monthly figures : first of the month. 
and 1946: former British India ; from 1947: Indian Union. 
7 July 1950=100 (new industrial classification introduced in that month). 


2 Incl. building. 


3 Large factories only. 
5 Annual figures: June. 


41937 
6 Oct. 





1 


Pi 
(tl 





qui 
ins 
esti 
anc 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
















































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark) Finland | France aera y Ireland ? Italy Netherlands 
IV (A) IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) II | IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. w.s. Ww.s. W.S. 2 Ww. ws. | Ww. 
1937 75 : 90.7 66.1 
1946 91 88.5 88.8 90.2 74.7 78 
1947 95 94.9 96.4 102.7 101.7 88.6 91 
1948 100 100.0 100.0 100.02; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 104 100.6 102.2 106.1 106.2 98.8 103.0 105 
1950 104.1 103.0 113.0 106.9 98.2 110 
1950: Nov > . 98.4 
ec 118.5 109.0 97.9 lll 
1951: Jan. 105.4 104.5 ° 96.5 
Feb. ° < ° ° 97.7 
Mar e e 119.8 107.1 ost 
Apr 107.5 105.7 ° . é 
May ° : ° » 
June ° ‘ ° 122.4 107.0 
July . 110.7 106.5 ° ° 
Aug. ° ° . ° 
Sep. . ‘ . 123,6 
Oct. ° ede eed ° 
Nov. 
Persons 
cov. 223 95 3 767 5 058 3 122 1 696 946 616 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
- Switzer- | United Yugo- : New 
Date Norway Saar Sweden land Kingdom‘| slavia Australia Zealand 
115 Ill IV (A) ®| IV (B) Il ? IV (A) ||/IV(A/B) | IV(A) ® 
W.S. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. W.S. Ww.s. w.s. W.S. ® 
1937 ° ‘ 79.7 73.8 100.0 ° 62.5 100.0 
1946 110.6 73.4 10 98.4 91.0 94.7 ° 90.7 130.4 
1947 124.1 | 89.9 99.1 98.4 102.0 ° 95.8 97.6 
1948 100.011; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 100.0 100.0 
1949 103.1 108.6 100.6 93.7 102.1 100.0 101.1 102.4 
1950 105.8 117.6 100.8 92.2 104.8 101.3 106.1 105.3 
1950: Nov.|} 107.5 123.3 102.5 ° 107.2 ° 107.1 106.9 
Dec. 106.3 124.0 101.8 95.6 106.6 101.3 107.4 106.8 
1951: Jan. 106.9 124.4 101.8 ° 107.1 ° 107.6 104.1 
Feb. 108.6 125.2 102.5 e 107.3 ° 108.4 105.6 
Mar. 107.3 126.0 102.8 97.4 107.4 ° 108.5 105.9 
Apr. 107.3 127.2 103.3 ° 107.5 ° 109.0 106.3 
May 112.1 127.4 102.9 ° 107.5 ° 109.5 
June}} 11:.1 127.3 ° 100.6 107.3 pee 109.6 
July 110.0 127.8 102.5 ° 107.4 ° 109.7 
Aug. 108.9 129.2 102.2 ° 108.0 ° 109.7 
Sep. 109.1 130.0 102.2 102.6 108.2 ° 109.6 
Oct. 108.6 131.8 103.2 ° ebe ° = 
Nov. wine wap pa 
Persons 
cov. 275 87 653 ° 7853 475 830 140 
(thousands) 


























The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 124. 


1 Annual figures 1946-1949: Oct. 2 Incl. working proprietors. *% Average of last three 
quarters. ‘ Excl. Northern Ireland. Annual figures: June. 5 1946-1947: unemployment 
insurance statistics incl. mining. Base: 1941=100. © Incl. mining. 7 From 1937 to 1948: 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance): estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 8 Incl. power and water supply. ® Up to 
1946: wage-earners only. 10 June-Dec. 11 Mar.-Dec. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (conel. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA EvuUROPE . 
Date United States * Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
w. w. w.s. w. w. = 
T 
1937 65.6 ° ° 76 P 
1946 95.9 ° 135 87 87.1 — 
1947 101.3 ° 118 93 93.6 
1948 100.0 100.0 100 100 100.0 = 
1949 89.2 97.7 123 105 98.8 
1950 97.4 97.3 138 lll 103.0 
1950: Nov. 105.4 99.4 139 120 ° 
Dec. 106.0 92.8 139 117 ° 
1951: Jan 104.7 135 115 106.6 
Feb 105.8 126 117 ° 
Mar 106.3 138 120 é 1 
Apr. 105.4 éve 132 120 110.0 
May 103.7 bas 138 121 . 
June 104.2 oon 137 119 ° 
July 101.5 oo 136 86 105.2 
Aug. an as 136 110 ° 1! 
Sep. ous oe eee 120 ° 
Oct. il oe ive 118 dé 
Nov. 7 ol bee ont . 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 12717 928 ° ° 95 
Europe (concl.) 
Germany 3 : ion. 
Date France (Fed. Rep.) Ireland Italy Norway Sweden ‘oe 
IV (A) IV (A)4 IV (A)4 IV (A) IV (A)4 IV (A)4 
w. ” w. w. w. w. 
1937 82.0 ° 79.5 ° 75.9 ° 
1946 86.5 ° 91.4 ° 82.6 98.3 
1947 96.6 ° 96.8 103.6 93.9 98.0 
1948 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 19 
1949 100.5 92.16 106.6 100.1 103.2 pee 
1950 103.0 100.0 us 102.2 
1950: Nov. ° 112.3 » 105.7 . ° 
Dec. ° 106.1 ° 104.5 ° ° 19 
1951: Jan. 104.8 120.7 ° 103.7 ° 
Feb. ° 114.1 104.2 
Mar. ° 120.9 se 
Apr 106.2 122.4 ‘ ° 
May ° 120.2 
June ° 122.9 ° ae ° e 
July 107.1 120.5 ° — ° ° 
Aug. ° 123.0 ° me ° e 
Sep. ° 119.1 
Oct. me eae ‘is 
Nov. ° éwe ° woe ° ° —— 
Persons cov. lecte 
(thousands) 3 767 4796 122 1 696 198 653 cloth 
elimi 
The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 124. 
1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. *% Total number of days worked. *% Week in Oct. of each year. 
4 Incl. mining. 5 Incl. all categories of workers. 6 July-Dec. 








Consumer Price Indices 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Northern | Southern Union of United 
Algeria Egypt A ;: Tunis South Canada 
Rhodesia | Rhodesia Africa States 
Town or no. of : : Whole P 1 
localities Algiers Cairo country 5 Tunis 9 11-64 34-56 2 
All groups 
3 4 5 
1937 ° . 70 65 65 60 
1946 ° 102 91 91 80 81 
1947 ° 99 97 93 95 87 93 
1948 . 100 100 _ 100 100 100 100 
1949 ° 99 104 106 ¢ 104 104 99 
1950 ° 104 108 114 108 107 100 
1950: Sep. 106 109 114 108 110 102 
Oct. 108 110 115 110 110 102 
Nov. 109 110 115 ° 110 110 103 
Dec. 109 110 116 112 110 104 
1951: Jan. ° lll lll 116 112 lll 106 
Feb. . 112 lll 117 113 113 107 
Mar. 112 112 119 113 116 107 
Apr. ° 112 112 119 114 117 107 
May ° 113 113 120 ° 115 117 108 
June ° 113 113 121 116 119 108 
July ° 113 114 121 116 120 108 
Aug. ° eee 115 123 116 122 108 
Sep. ° on 115 123 117 122 109 
Oct. ° 116 123 116 123 109 
Nov. . =e -—7 eee eos 
Food group 
7 8 
1937 ° . ° . ° 61 53 50 
1946 36 105 88 81 46 92 72 76 
1947 61 100 94 88 67 97 81 92 
1948 100 100 100 ___ 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 123 102 107 106 6 127 103 104 96 
1950 124 lll lll 121 132 109 108 97 
1950: Sep. 123 114 112 123 131 109 112 100 
Oct. 125 116 112 125 134 110 112 100 
Nov. 125 117 112 125 135 110 112 100 
Dec. 123 117 112 126 140 112 112 103 
1951: Jan. 123 119 114 126 141 112 112 106 
Feb. 127 120 115 128 143 113 114 108 
Mar. 128 120 116 131 146 114 119 108 
Apr. 128 119 116 131 142 115 122 107 
May 128 118 119 133 143 116 120 108 
June 129 119 119 134 142 117 122 108 
July 132 119 119 139 141 117 127 108 
Aug. ae dee 121 132 146 116 128 108 
Sep. eee ‘me 121 133 152 116 128 108 
—_ pes ae 121 133 156 115 127 109 
ov. oe saa ide aes ne - sas 









































1 Food prices collected in 64 towns; other items priced in 11-64 towns. 2 Food prices col- 
lected in 56 towns ; other items priced in 34-55 towns. 8 Excl. misc. 4 1937: food, rent and 
clothing only. 5 Incl. direct taxes. 6 Since Nov. 1949, calculated with “ seasonal movements 
eliminated ”’. 7 Incl. heat and light. 8 Incl. heat, light and soap. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Country Argen- British West Chile 


tina Indies 





Town or no. | Buenos Belize Kingston St. Sentiege 


of localities Aires ( Jamaica) Vincent 





All groups 





801 







































































CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 













































































— 
AMERICA (cont.) 
Country Costa Dominican . Neth 
. Rica Cuba Republic Guatemala Mexico Antilles Panama 
- Town or no. San Trujillo Mexico 
of localities Sool 30 City Guatemala City Curacao | Panama 
— All groups 
1 
“ 1937 46 ° 27 
1946 85 88 922 84 
1947 97 99 94 94 
1948 100 100 100 100 . 
1949 108 96 107 105 100 3 
1950 ais 96 115 112 97 
1950: Sep 123 96 118 114 97 
c 123 ° 95 117 114 97 
Nov 123 97 119 115 97 
Dec. 124 98 118 115 97 
1951: Jan. 126 ° 98 112 116 
Feb 126 ° 100 118 118 99 
Mar 129 99 118 118 102 
Apr 129 102 122 119 hie 
May 130 103 124 122 hen 
June 128 106 130 125 cae 
July 107 131 bie 102 
Aug. 113 det 102 
Sep. 109 103 
Oct. 109 ase 
Nov. ses 
= Food group 
— 1937 46 374 ° 27 
1946 86 78 87 872 83 88 
1947 100 92 105 90 95 98 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
1949 101 87 87 110 104 100 3 93 
1950 92 121 108 96 90 
1950: Sep. lll 88 91 125 110 97 90 
ct. lll 89 89 123 lll 97 90 
Nov. lll 94 124 112 98 91 
Dec. 112 94 125 112 98 92 
1951: Jan. 117 93 115 112 ° 91 
Feb 117 96 126 114 102 91 
Mar. 122 97 125 114 107 93 
Apr 124 100 129 116 sesh 93 
May 124 101 133 119 94 
June 121 lll 142 122 = 95 
July 110 143 108 95 
Aug 107 om 108 95 
Sep. 108 one 108 95 
Oct. 108 me 95 
Nov oon es 
—- 1 Excl. rent and misc. 2 Aug.-Dec. 8 June. 4 July-Dec. 











CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 









































































































































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
Peru Saeme Uruguay —— Burma Ceylon Cyprus Kone —_ 
Town or no. Lima 6 Monte- | Caracas || Rangoon | Colombo 5 1 — 
of localities video a 
All groups in 
1937 30 ° 56 ® 28 ° ° ‘ 
1946 59 89 85 . 10623 88 73 ° 
1947 76 101 98 ° 108 97 80 4 102 
1948 100 100 100 " 100 100 100 100 
1949 115 92 105 . 135 99 96 112 
1950 129 90 101 ° 114 105 1035 117 
1950: Sep. ve 90 99 ° 116 109 104 116 
Oct. nice 92 101 ° 108 107 106 ° 
Nov. an 93 103 ‘ 107 107 106 . 
Dec. aa 94 103 ° 108 105 107 116 
1951: Jan. 140 95 106 ° 108 108 106 
Feb. 139 96 106 ° 107 109 112 ° 
Mar. 139 97 105 ° 102 109 112 126 
Apr. 140 97 114 ° 106 109 112 ° 
May 140 98 115 ° 107 109 112 “ 
June 141 99 115 a 117 109 115 128 
July we 100 115 ° 123 108 120 : 
Aug. io 100 eee ° 124 107 119 
Sep. one in ae ° 121 107 120 
Oct. eee nen om ° 112 108 122 ° 
Nov. es <a oo ° ove 109 — . — 
Food group ite 
6 
1937 27 ° 51 48 25 ° 
1946 54 85 83 72 1512 82 77 . 
1947 74 101 102 83 115 91 83 4 101 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 116 89 100 98 142 104 94 119 
1950 134 88 91 97 120 112 1065 127 
1950: Sep. bas 88 89 99 126 117 106 125 
Oct. eee 92 90 100 113 114 109 ® 
Nov. cin 93 92 102 112 112 110 . 
Dec. was 94 92 104 115 109 109 121 
1951: Jan. 149 96 97 102 115 114 108 
Feb. 148 97 95 100 112 115 115 : 
Mar. 148 97 95 101 105 114 114 130 
Apr 147 98 102 102 109 113 112 . 
May 147 99 104 104 lll 112 112 ° 
June 148 99 105 108 126 112 119 136 
July 100 105 105 137 110 128 : 
Aug. 100 nae 139 110 126 
Sep. eile 135 111 129 
Oct. . 121 lll 134 
Nov. lll “ = 
1 Clerical and skilled workers. 2 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 3 Sep.-Dec. =< 
# Jan.-Sep. 5 New series; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 6 Incl. soap and coal. 











CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 









































































= | Asia (cont.) 
Country 
I India Indonesia} Iran Israel Japan | Lebanon 
a po leon | one Bombay | Delhi |Djakartal 1 2 28 Beirut 2 
= All groups 
3 
— 1937 31 35 ‘ 13 - : 
1946 86 85 81 90 79 274 112 
1947 90 92 92 ° 91 80 57 102 
1948 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 
1949 102 101 100 109 103 138 94 
1950 106 103 100 89 95 128 87 
1950: Sep. 112 107 102 85 96 130 87 
ct. 103 105 102 85 96 127 89 
Nov. 103 101 ° 85 96 128 91 
Dec. 97 102 98 87 96 133 91 
1951: Jan. 98 105 102 ° 87 97 139 94 
Feb. 104 106 105 . 92 99 142 95 
Mar. 110 110 105 93 100 147 95 
Apr lll lll 105 94 101 150 94 
May 114 lll 106 93 102 154 94 
June 112 lll 109 ° 93 101 149 93 
July lll 110 110 102 149 92 
Aug. 107 108 lll ° 93 104 159 91 
Sep. 104 107 one ° 93 106 158 93 
Oct. 105 110 oe 109 95 
Nov. eh ° 
= Food group 
—_ 1937 28 33 ° ° 13 . 
1946 90 91 86 . 89 77 324 106 
1947 96 99 99 179 90 77 64 96 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 105 105 101 97 lll 97 134 91 
1950 112 109 101 113 85 86 120 81 
1950: Sep. 121 115 104 108 79 86 122 81 
ct. 108 113 105 110 79 86 115 84 
Nov 102 108 104 118 79 86 114 87 
Dec. 98 107 99 129 81 85 119 88 
1951: Jan. 100 110 105 139 78 86 126 90 
Feb 109 112 109 204 87 87 131 92 
Mar. 119 118 110 194 89 87 139 92 
Apr 114 116 110 164 90 88 140 91 
May 119 116 110 163 88 89 145 91 
June 115 117 114 173 88 88 136 88 
July 115 116 115 192 86 89 136 86 
Aug 110 113 114 189 87 90 150 ~ 86 
Sep 105 111 191 87 93 148 89 
Oct. 107 116 212 89 97 
Nov. abe 
_ 1 Index of the free-market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of 


' an Indonesian family with a monthly income of fl. 25-50. 2 Salaried employees. 8 Incl. direct 
C. taxes. 4 Aug.-Dec. 








CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





Asta (concl.) 





Country , ‘ 
Malaya Pakistan Thailand % 





Town or no. Kuala Lumpur , Narayan- 
of localities 1 Nl 2 Karachi ganj Bangkok 








All groups 











1937 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
Jyly 
one. 
ep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 









































1 Chinese labourers. *% Malay labourers. #2 Clerical workers and civil servants. 4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Jan. ¢& Apr. 1948-Mar. 1949. 7 New index. 














CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 





















































| EuROPE 
Country 
I Austria Belgium Denmark Finland France Germany 
Town or no (Federal 
of localities | Vienna * 62 200 332 Paris Republic) 
All groups 
3 3 4 4 
ores ° 26 4 7 ° 
1946 . : fe . 
1947 ° 87 98 74 ° 
1948 100 5 100 100 100 ° 100 5 
1949 122 97 101 102 100 99 
1950 140 96 107 116 111 93 
1950: Sep. 139 100 ° 120 113 91 
Oct. 151 100 109 122 ° 92 
Nov. 152 99 ° 125 ° 93 
Dec. 153 98 127 117 93 
1951: Jan. 154 99 113 131 119 95 
Feb. 157 101 ° 131 121 96 
Mar. 160 104 ° 132 124 99 
Apr. 162 105 117 133 126 101 
May 165 105 ° 134 129 102 
June 168 106 . 135 129 103 
July 184 106 120 136 130 103 
Aug. 192 106 ° 138 131 102 
Sep. 195 106 ° 140 133 102 
Oct. 200 107 121 awe 136 104 
Nov. 199 107 ° 140 ane 
Food group 
ie) Toul le Se be tia ee 
4 ° ° ° ° 
1947 ° 79 98 76 ° . 
1948 100 5 100 100 100 ° 100 5 
1949 136 95 101 103 100 106 
1950 146 92 118 118 111 100 
1950: Sep. 143 97 ° 122 113 96 
Oct. 157 97 124 124 116 96 
Nov. 159 95 . 123 117 97 
Dec. 162 93 123 118 99 
1951: Jan. 160 95 127 125 120 101 
Feb. 155 96 ° 125 121 102 
Mar. 154 98 ° 125 123 108 
Apr. 154 98 129 125 125 109 
May 157 97 ° 125 129 112 
June 162 98 . 125 127 115 
July 198 98 130 126 127 115 
Aug. 199 98 ° 127 127 113 
Sep. 199 99 ° 126 129 112 
Oct. 201 101 131 bee 132 115 
Nov. 201 102 ° 136 “a 





1 Index based on schilling 
* Incl. direct taxes. 





rices in Mar. 1938. 
5 July-Dec. 





2 Prior to 1950: 32 towns. 


3 Excl. rent. 








CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 












































































































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Greece Iceland Ireland Italy — — 
Town or no. = 1 2 7 
of hecalieles | Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 9 » 
All groups 
3 
1937 0.4 ° 54 ° 33 49 
1946 59 91 92 58 90 93 4 
1947 71 98 98 § 94 94 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 ¢ 100 
1949 115 102 101 101 106 1007 
1950 124 163 8 102 100 110 109 
1950: Sep. 126 165 ‘ 103 110 111 I 
Oct. 130 174 ° 102 113 113 
Nov. 130 180 103 103 113 113 
Dec, 131 181 . 103 114 113 
1951: Jan. 133 182 105 113 113 - 
Feb. 136 185 104 107 115 115 
Mar. 142 188 ° 107 117 117 
Apr. 138 192 ° 110 120 122 
May 143 194 110 110 120 122 
June 139 200 ° 111 120 121 
July 137 202 ° 111 121 122 
Aug. 137 205 112 111 121 121 
Sep. 137 211 ° 111 122 121 
Oct. 142 214 ° 111 120 
Nov. vee 215 oe ave 120 
Food group 
1937 0.3 ° 53 . 35 43 
1946 54 100 90 59 88 524 
1947 66 104 975 96 94 53 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 ¢ 100 
1949 116 101 100 100 lll 1007 
1950 122 1528 100 97 119 111 
1950: Sep. 123 156 ‘ 100 120 110 19 
Oct. 123 171 ° 98 122 113 
Nov. 123 173 100 99 122 113 
Dec, 124 173 ° 99 122 112 
1951: Jan. 127 176 . 100 121 113 - 
Feb. 128 177 100 100 121 112 
Mar. 135 181 ° 100 121 113 
Apr. 139 184 ° 103 123 122 
May 136 186 107 104 121 124 
June 130 192 ° 105 122 123 
July 127 194 e 105 125 127 
Aug. 127 197 109 104 126 124 
Sep. 127 207 ° 104 125 124 
Oct. 131 210 ° 104 eee one 
Nov. che 207 abe -_ 
ed 
1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2% Prior to 1949: 6 towns. % Excl. rent. 4 Average 
calculated for a period of less than one year. 5 From Aug. 1947: interim index, excl. misc., on | 
spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 6 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 7 New series. by 


8 Mar.-Dec. ; new series spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 










































































Europe (cont.) 
—y Country : 
| Norway Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden — 
oy Town or no. : Saar- 
of localities | 53% Warsaw | Lisbon | )hicken 50 95 34 
All groups 
7 2 3 4 
1937 61 ° ° e 64 60 61 
1946 100 74 ° ° 80 93 93 93 
1947 101 96 > . 94 96 94 97 
1948 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 
ee 1949 100 104 109 105 102 102 99 
1950 105 113 ° 112 117 103 103 98 4 
1950: Sep. 108 112 116 118 103 103 98 
Oct. 109 113 ° 116 120 103 99 
Nov lll 114 ° 117 122 104 99 
Dec. 112 116 ° 119 124 105 107 99 
1951: Jan. 113 114 ° 122 126 lll 100 
eb. 114 115 . 125 128 ° 113 100 
Mar. 115 115 127 129 115 117 100 
Apr 120 114 131 128 ° 119 101 
May 122 i 132 128 120 102 
June 124 ° 134 128 120 121 102 
July 126 134 127 122 103 
Aug. 126 ° 136 128 122 103 
Sep. 126 141 128 123 124 104 
Oct. 126 ° bbe hs 125 104 
Nov. ° ahe ° nae 105 
Food group 
— 6 
1937 63 ° . e : 60 60 57 
1946 104 81 101 ° 82 88 90 91 
1947 103 98 103 . 97 93 93 975 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
= 1949 ao 106 104 102 104 101 101 99 
1950 108 116 104 105 116 103 103 100 
1950: Sep. 114 112 102 106 116 103 104 102 
Oct. 113 115 102 105 119 ° 103 103 
Nov. 115 115 102 105 122 e 104 103 
Dec. 117 116 103 108 124 105 107 103 
1951: Jan. 117 115 105 lll 127 . lll 102 
Feb. 118 117 106 113 129 ¢ 113 102 
Mar. 120 116 105 114 130 117 117 102 
Apr. 126 114 104 117 128 ‘ 119 102 
May 128 on 99 118 128 . 121 102 
June 129 oie 101 120 127 119 120 103 
July 131 = 100 121 127 ‘ 120 103 
Aug. 131 das 103 120 127 ° 122 104 
Sep. 130 she 104 125 127 124 125 105 
Oct. 130 oe 104 bow i of ° 126 105 
Nov. we ae one on t of ° oes 105 
age 1 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 2 Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based 
3C. on estimated aggregate consumption. Prior to Mar. 1950: excl. misc. 5 New series, spliced 


es. by I.L.O. to old series.  ¢ Incl. heat and light. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (conel.) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country . 
Turkey Kineds _ Australia Fiji Hawaii Z Le vod a 
Town or no. 2 
of localities Istanbul 200 3 30 Suva Honolulu 21 
All groups 
] 
1937 . 76 67 . ° 70 
1946 99 100 88 81 84 90 
1947 100 948 92 92 95 93 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 110 103 109 101 97 1024 — 
1950 104 106 120 103 95 107 
1950: Sep. 99 106 : ° 95 1 
Oct. 100 106 106 ° 1 
Nov. 101 107 127 ° ° lll 1 
Dec. 102 107 ° 96 1 
1951: Jan. 103 108 107 ° ] 
Feb. 104 109 132 < ° 113 ] 
Mar. 103 110 . 100 
Apr. 102 112 107 ° 1950 
May 101 115 142 ° ° 118 
June 101 116 . 100 
July Sa 117 112 ° 1951 
Aug. oa 118 ° ° 122 
Sep. co 119 “ 101 
Oct. wie 119 121 > 
Nov. =a “ee ° e 
Pers¢ 
(thor 
Food group 
1937 ° 82 68 - . 69 
1946 99 100 83 78 78 83 
1947 97 943 88 92 93 89 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 112 106 111 104 96 103 4 
1950 106 114 125 107 91 113 ™ 
1950: Sep. 99 113 130 . 93 118 
Oct. 101 116 132 109 92 121 
Nov. 102 116 134 ° 92 119 
Dec. 103 116 137 . 94 122 
1951: Jan. 103 117 140 110 97 121 =. 
Feb. 104 118 143 ° 98 120 
Mar. 103 119 145 ° 100 121 
Apr. 101 121 he 108 99 125 T 
May 100 125 ied ‘ 97 127 1! 
June 99 126 wii ° 98 129 rT 
July ee 130 wil 112 99 131 1! 
Aug. ibe 130 wa ° 99 133 1! 
Sep. one 131 tat ° 99 134 1 
Oct. “aA 132 _ 126 100 135 
Nov. pee od and ° 101 «oe 1950: 
1 Since Aug. 1947: food prices collected in 200 towns, other items priced in 12-150 towns. 1951: 
Prior to 1947: food prices collected in 509 towns, other items priced in 24-509 towns. 2 Prior to 
1949: 25 towns. 3 July-Dec.; interim index. ‘4 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
Perso} 
(thou 
1§ 
same n 
figures 
employ 
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Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 

















































































































q AFRICA AMERICA 
Egypt Canada Argentina 1 Colombia 2 Dominican Republic 3 Mexico 
Mi., man,,||Mi., man., | Mi., man. : 
- i gf bem *| Mi, man., Mi., man., constr., Man., transp., Mi., man., 
Date Sm and hag ell cae serv. * transp., serv. serv. constr. transp. 
Week || Hour | Week | Month Day Day Hour | Week 
“M. W. M. W. M.W.| M. | W. |M.W.| M. | W. |M. Ww. M. W. 
Earnings 4| Rates 5| Earnings®| Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 5 
ey Index $ Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos! Pesos| Pesos} Pesos | Pesos 
1937 ° 49 ° 111.2 ° ° ‘ . ° e ° ‘ 
1946 124.0 79 ° 186.8 | 2.86 1.56 2.56 ° . ° 1.1 53.44 
1947 133.0 89 6.19 | 264.2 | 3.41 1.91 8.08 | 1.95 | 1.12 | 1.79] 1.28 | 58.90* 
1948 146.5 100 40.06 | 360.5 ons ond eee 2.16 | 1.18 | 1.96 oss sed 
1949 145.0 104 42.96 | 490.5 oui sed ees 2.13 | 1.23 | 1.95 
1950 ee hoe 44.84 | 594.3 ais oés - she nab in 
1950: Sep. 45.88 | 606.9 ‘ ° 
ec. 45.27 |1115.0 ° ° 
1951: Mar. ° 48. ° 
June - 50.17 ° ° 
Sep. sie ° 
Persons cov.|| 110 2083 | 956 : ; ye eet we BL... 68 
(thousands) || (1949) . (1950) | (1949) (1947) (May 1950) (1939) 
America (concl.) ASIA | EvuROPE 
Peru Ceylon | Japan Philippines 7 Belgium Czechoslovakia 
" Mi., man.,| Man., constr., || Man., 
Date Agr., mi., man., constr., com., transp. constr., Mi., man., constr. 
transp., com., serv. transp.,etc.| Day transp.* 
Day Hour | Month M. W Hour Hour 
M. | W. | M. W. || M. W. | M. W. | Skilled | Unskilied ||} M. W. > . we ta we 
Earnings Rates | Earnings® Rates Earnings Rates 
Soles | Soles | Soles || Index Yen | Pesos | Pesos || Index | Kés. Kés. Kés. 
1937 ‘ . . ‘ ° 27 . ° 
1946 5.03 4.71 5.01 89 4 6.73 4.53 a 11.09 | 8.70 10.49 
1947 6.18 5.14 6.12 94 1950| 7.54 4.66 91 11.39 | 9.09 10.81 
1948 vi mee 8.62 100 5137] 7.47 4.69 100 ose pe 10.93 
1949 11.89 102 8019; 7.61 4.90 105 abe 
1950 ae 9689); 7.60 4.29 110 wee 
1950: Sep. 118 9571] 7.63 4.12 110 
Dec. 13413); 7.58 4.13 114 
1951: Mar. 10346! 7.23 4.50 116 
June 12 433 os ane 121 
Sep. heb oon ots 123 
Persons cov. 104 
(thousands) (1949) 





















































1 Series calculated by I.L.0. by dividing total wages paid per month by average employment in the 


same month. 


figures : averages of Jan. and July, except 


employees. 


2 Bogota. 3 Ciudad Trujillo; annual figures: averages May and Nov. * Annual 
942 (July). 5 Oct. of each year. 6 Incl. salaried 


? Manila, new series ; see introductory notes, p. 118. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


























































































































Europe (cont.) 
Denmark France Ireland 
Date Man., constr., com., transp., etc. | Man., constr.°, com., transp.* © | Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. 
Hour Hour Hour 
M. sk.|M. unsk.| W. | M. W. M. | Ww. | M. W. M | W. |M.W.3 
Earnings 1 Rates Earnings ® 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Fr. Fr. Fr, s. d. | s. d. | & d. 
1937 158 133 88 135 ° ° e 1 2.0);0 7.9/)0 11.9 
1946 286 247 174 249 32.5 25.9 30.6 1 82/;1 O211 58 
1947 304 259 186 263 45.1 38.3 43.2 2 O1;};1 22/1 8.6 
1948 330 278 202 284 68.2 59.1 65.5 2 26]1 3.4/1 10.7 
1949 345 290 212 297 76.2 66.3 73.5 2 3.7/1 42/1 11.6 
1950 361 304 224 312 84.1 73.1 81.1 aos eee hats 
1950: Sep. 364 307 226 314 87.1 77.3 84.4 ° ° 
Dec. 374 313 229 321 92.0 81.0 88.9 ° e 
1951: Mar. 376 317 233 325 97.2 85.5 93.9 m ° ° 
June 392 334 244 340 105.8 92.9 102.2 ° ° ° 
Sep. eee one ove ees ose ne ine ° ° 
Persons cov. 79 115 60 254 3 320 1 260 4 580 _ ° ° 186 
(thousands) (30 June 1950) (1 Jan. 1951) (1960) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland (cont.) ng ae . Saar Sweden 
Mi., man., | Mi., man. 7 
Date . , z ’ Mi., man., constr. 
Mi., man., constr. transp., serv. | constr., | constr., Man., constr., serv. * ° ° ? 
4 etc. trp., serv. com., transp. 
Week Hour Day Hour | Week Hour 
M. | W. |M. W.8/ M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. | W. |M.W.5 
Earnings 3 Earnings | Earnings Earnings Earnings 
s. d s. d. | s. d Fr. Fi. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 51 9] 28 11 | 43 7 " 3.52 e ° 1.29 0.77 1.15 
1946 76 6| 44 3) 64 5/ 21.03 5.81 e ° 2.15 1.38 1.98 
1947 91 1/51 5|76 5] 22.78 6.52 e ° 2.45 1.62 2.27 
1948 100 4/55 11] 84 5/ 25.40 6.78 ° ° 2.67 1.79 2.47 
1949 105 5/;59 O|} 88 4] 26.74 6.93 83.71 3 904 2.75 1.87 2.56 
1950 ae on on ees eve 90.79 4276 ose —_ 
1950: Sep. ‘ ° 94.53 4445 ° ° ° 
ec. e ° 100.13 4 666 ° ° ° 
1951: Mar e ° ° ° ° ° ° 
June e ° ° . 
Sep. ° ° ° ° e ° . 
Persons cov. 4 186 1 954 116 490 84 607 
(thousands) (1949) (1949) (1950) (1949) 














1 Excl. overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 
8 One week in Oct. of each year. 
foremen and juveniles. 


4 Insurance statistics (accidents) incl. salaried employees. 


2 Incl. juveniles. 
5 Incl. 











ee 


1950 


1951 





Pers 
(tho 
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(thou: 
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figures | 
Oct. of 
figures : 
7 Incl. | 
to char 
those fc 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 








Europe (cont.) 












































































































































Sweden (concl.) Switzerland ! 
Date Mi.°, — For., mi., man., constr., com., prametd 
Week Hour Week 
M. skil.,| M. M, skil..| M. | 
m. | ow. [a Woe tl ena, | W. | MW. ere] ama, | W- | M. W. 
Earnings Earnings ® 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr. Index 
1937 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 | 1.36 1.07 0.70 50 67.05 | 53.60 | 33.75 50 
1946 100.92 | 63.30 | 92. 2.23 1.88 1.34 87 |110.75 | 95.20 | 64.10 87 
1947 poe pene - 2.42 2.04 1.49 94 {119.80 |103.00 | 70.80 95 
1948 2.56 2.15 1.58 100 (126.55 |108.25 | 75.00 | 100 
1949 2.60 2.19 1.62 102 {127.65 |109.45 | 76.95 101 
1950 2.62 2.20 1.63 102 {128.60 |109.75 | 77.20 102 
1950: Sep. ° ° ° ° ° : ° R ° ° ° 
Dec. ° ° ° 2.62 2.20 1.62 102 /|129.20 {110.70 | 76.60*| 102 
1951: Mar. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
June ° ° ° + . ee eo oe 
Persons cov. || 469 91 592 45 37 18 95 45 37 18 95 
| (thousands) (1946) Pa aco. (1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom 4 Australia 
Agr., mi., 
Date iman., constr., Mi.*, man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
icom., transp., transp.*, serv.* com., transp., serv. 
etc. 
Hour Hour & Week ¢ Hour 
M. W. M. | W. |M. W.? M. Ww. | M. W.? M. ‘ee A 
Rates & Earnings Rates 
Index a ¢& s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d s. d. ea «4 d. 
1937 58 ° . ° ° ° . 2 0 ~~ 
1946 100 2 6.4 1 6.4 2 22 120 9 65 3 101 0 29% /;1 8% 
1947 96% | 2 9.0 1 8.1 2 4.7 128 1 69 7 108 2 > f 1 ll 
1948 100 211.410] 9.5102 7.110) 1371119) 74 619 117 414|3 8%/)/2 4y% 
1949 102 3 0.6 1 10.7 2 8.2 142 8 78 9 121 9 40%/;2 7% 
1950 106 3 19 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 46%/;3 0% 
1950: Sep. 104 3 19 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 45%/;211% 
Dec. 106 ° ° ° ° ° ° 5 0 3 6% 
1951: Mar. 109 3 4.1 2 1.10 | 211.3 160 2 87 4 136 2 5 2%/;38 7% 
June || 111 ; : : : : : 5 4%/13 9% 
Sep. Son ase ose ane - 5 8%/|3 ll 
Persons cov. 6 500 6 500 
(thousands) _! . (Oct. 1950) : + (Oct. 1950) : 
1 Earnings of wage-earners involved in accidents; adults. 2 Incl. foremen and juveniles. 3 Monthly 


7 Incl. juveniles. 


Oct. of each year, except 1 


figures: averages for half-year ending in month indicated. 
to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each 

figures: Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945: July. Mon figures 

8 Annual figures : 31 Dec. of each year. 

to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not strictly comparable wi 

those for earlier dates. 


th] 
S Scene t) 


# Manual workers. 


: Apr. and 


5 Annual figures: 


® Annual 


a. 
ct. of each year. 
f series enlarged. 


1° Owi 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Oceania (concl.) 

































































Australia (concl.) Hawaii New Zealand 
Mi., man., 
Date Mi., man., constr., Agr., mi., man., constr., | Mi.*, man.,constr.*,| Agr., mi., man., 
com.,, transp.*, serv. constr., com., com., com.,, transp.*, serv. | constr., transp., serv. 
transp., serv. transp., serv. 
Week Week Week Hour Week 
M | W. M. M. W. M. | . We M | . We 
Rates 1 Earnings 2 Earnings? Rates 
8 d.| s d £A. $ s. 4d. 8. Index Index 
1937 89 10 47 10 ° . 2 4.37 )|)1 3.17 65 58 
1946 122 8 76 «5 6.51 45.20 83 2.99 | 1 11.66 90 87 
947 133 2 83 5 7.10 50.66 8 4.79 | 2 0.98 94 91 
948 149 O 94 9 8.12 51.64 3 7.07 | 2 3.30 100 100 
1949 162 6j| 105 5 8.94 eee 38 9.66 | 2 5.50 106 108 
1950 180 7] 121 4 10.13 4 0.57 113 ose 
1950: Sep 177 9 | 117 10 10.22 . 115 ° 
Dec 199 11 | 140 5 11.16 : 115 ° 
1951: Mar. 207 4/| 144 1 11.33 ° ° 126 
June ae ie ane ° ° 127 ° 
Sep. aad on ‘nm e ° ae 
Persons cov. ° ° ° ° 228 41 ° 
(thousands) (1945) 
1 Adults. 2 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 





1950 


1951 





Pers 
(tho 





eet eet ee eet eet ee 


1950. 


1951 


——_—_ 


Perse 
(thor 








1, 
by LL, 
year. 
7 Oct. 
semi-ar 
to 1945 
12 Nort 
strictly 

















Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK 
















































































AFRICA | AMERICA ASIA Europe 
Date Egypt } nited peels Argentina 2 Mexico ® Japan France 
Mi., man., || Mi., man., Mi., man., ., man. Mi., man., Mi, man., 
constr., || constr., com., =. am ” constr., —— pon com., transp., || constr., com., 
serv. transp., serv. y transp. ne etc, 5 transp., serv. 
1937 . . ° ° ° ° 40.7 
1946 51.0 43.0 103 45.60 . ° 44.0 
1947 51.5 42.3 102 45.96 50.6 ¢ . 45.0 
1948 51.5 41.6 100 oun 50.4 188.5 7 45.0 
1949 51.5 40.9 99 49.0 ° 44.5 
1950 ts 40.7 100 49.9 189.3 45.0 
1950: June oa 41.8 103 51.9 191.7 45.1 
Sep. ° 87.1 107 ° 50.3 193.6 45.3 
Dec. sel 41.2 96 ° 50.6 197.8 45.0 
1951: Mar, ° iis oe ° 49.5 188.7 45.2 
June ase ese des " 51.6 197.1 45.2 
Sep. ° ahs a ‘ . - " 
Persons cov. 110 50 033 956 68 18 050 4479 7 490 
(thousands) (1949) (1950) (1949) (1939) (1950) (Dec. 1950 (1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
ns Ireland | Sweden® | ,iumited so Australia 11 New Zealand 12 
Mi, man., | Mi» man., | Mi.®, man., Mi., man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
constr., PO ng —, com., transp., serv. com., transp., etc. 
eaeey, oom serv. | serv.*. M.6hCU|)CtCUW «YC M. Ww. 
1937 43.9 46.9 - 45.06 44.59 41.10 41.39 
1946 44.7 47.0 46.2 43.59 44.03 40.50 40.11 
1947 44.6 dic 45.2 43.57 44.03 40.06 40.00 
1948 44.6 oe 45.3 13 39.96 40.00 39.98 40.00 
1949 44.9 es 45.4 39.96 40.00 39.90 40.00 
1950 ‘ws fem 46.1 39.96 40.00 39.90 40.00 
1950: June ° . 39.96 40.00 : . 
Sep. “ . 46.1 39.96 40.00 . . 
Dec, e . ° 39.96 40.00 » 
1951: Mar. ° ° 46.3 39.96 40.00 . 
June ° ° ° 39.96 40.00 ° 
Sep. F . - 39.95 40.00 . 
Persons cov. 186 e 6 500 P « . : 
(thousands) (1949) (Oct. 1950) 






































1 Annual figures : ave’ of Jan. and July, except 1942 (July). 2 Per month, Index calculated 
by I.L.O. from the indices of total hours worked and average employment per month. 3 Oct. of each 
year. 4 Incl. lan apy os and family workers. 5 Per month, incl. salaried employees. * Dec. 
* Oct. 8 One week in Oct. of each year,. ® Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939: averages of 
semi-annual figures ; and 1946: May. 1° Manual workers. Annual : Oct. of each year, except 1943 
to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 11 Normal hours; June of each year. 
12 Normal hours. 13 Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not 
strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 
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Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, Second 
Session, Geneva, 1952. Report I: General Report. iv + 102 pp. 75 cents; 
4s. 6d. 


— Report II: Hygiene in Shops and Offices. iv + 60 pp. 40 cents; 2s. 3d. 


— Report III: Rights of Performers in Broadcasting, Television and the Mechanical 
Reproduction of Sound. 85 pp. -50 cents; 3s. 

These three reports correspond to the three items placed on the agenda of 
the next session of the Advisory Committee. After an introduction describing 
the present Advisory Committee and its predecessors in the international field, 
the General Report surveys recent trends in salaried and professional employment, 
with particular regard to the claims put forward by important international organi- 
sations of the workers concerned. 

The second report summarises some of the main problems of hygiene in shops 
and offices (design and structure of buildings ; layout, general surroundings and 
equipment ; rest, recreation and refreshment facilities ; health and safety services ; 
special provisions for women employees), analyses the relevant legislation in 
various countries and proposes a list of points for discussion by the Advisory 
Committee. 

The third report is devoted to a question which has aroused much attention 
in recent years. After surveying the effect of the development of mechanical re- 
production and radio on the conditions and employment opportunities of performers, 
and the main demands of the professional organisations regarding the protec- 
tion of their employment and of their status and rights, the report analyses these 
rights (right of authorisation, moral right, pecuniary rights) and their enforcement 
under the various national systems of law. It then reviews previous international 
action in this field, and concludes with proposals for international regulations to 
define and protect performers’ rights. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 28. Vocational Training in Latin America. 319 pp. $2; 12s. 


Based on an enquiry carried out by the International Labour Office at the 
request of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, this 
report gives a picture of the methods used in Latin America for vocational training 
in relation to agriculture and industry and suggests national and international 
measures for the improvement of vocational training facilities. It includes a series 
of notes on vocational training of youth for industry, commerce and agriculture, 
vocational training of adult workers for industry and agriculture (including the 
training of instructors), and vocational guidance and placement, in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

















Publications of the United Nations and Other 
Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


African Tropical Timber : Nomenclature—Description. Bilingual. Paris, 1951. 
421 pp. 


The Cold Chain in the U.S.A. Report of a group of European experts, Part I. 
Paris, 1951. 77 pp. 


Documentation Techniques in the U.S.A. Selection, Reproduction, Dissemination. 
Report of a group of European experts. Paris, 1951. 57 pp. 


Food Consumption Levels in O.E.E.C. Countries. Report of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Committee. Paris, 1951. 51 pp. 


A report giving estimates of food consumption levels before the war, in 1948-49 
and in 1949-50, in O.E.E.C. countries. The basic data were collected in the form 
of food balance-sheets, giving the total supplies of each food and an analysis of the 
use made of the aggregate. Account was taken of production, imports, exports 
and (as far as possible) change in stocks. The consumption level in each country 
is expressed in terms of kilograms and calories consumed per head of population 
and of protein and fats value. 


Non-ferrous Metals. Year Book of Associations and Technical Publications of 
O.E.E.C. Countries, Canada and the United States. Paris, 1951. 92 pp. 


Second Report on Co-ordination of Oil Refinery Expansion in the O.E.E.C. Countries. 
Paris, 1951. 97 pp. 


This report consists of a comprehensive review of the development of the 
refinery expansion and modernisation programmes of the O.E.E.C. countries, 
followed by a description of the position of individual participating countries with 
tables giving figures of refinery capacity and of supply and disposal of finished 
products. 

According to the report the refinery throughput in Europe in 1952-58 is expected 
to reach about 65 million tons. This increased throughput is essential to meet the 
demand for petroleum products, which has risen by 18 per cent. between 1949-50 
and 1950-51, and is expected to rise by 9 per cent. between 1950-51 and 1951-52 
and 8 per cent. between 1951-52 and 1952-53. The refinery expansion programme 
has now reached the stage when by 1952-58 the major part of the oil product re- 
quirements of Europe will be provided from home refineries. The development 
in economic conditions since 1949 is of considerable significance for the European 
refinery industry. The institution of the European Payments Union in conjunction 
with the greater liberalisation of trade has facilitated trade between the partici- 
pating countries. The exchange and flow of oil products between these countries 
is estimated to reach 10 per cent. of the refinery output in 1952-53. The devel- 
opment of home refining and the financial agreements entered into between certain 
O.E.E.C. countries and certain American companies will provide the participating 
countries with the oil required in 1952-53, with a substantial saving in currency. 

The Oil Committee considers that, although the ability of the oil industry to 
provide fuel oil in increasing quantities through the operation of the European 
refineries has been a decisive factor in preventing difficulties in energy supplies 
from turning into a serious crisis, the major sources of energy supplies must continue 
to be the solid fuel industry; and fuel oil supplies will represent only marginal. 
although in present circumstances vital, additions to European energy resources, 
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Pan American Union. 


DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL AFFarIRs, Division of Education. Inter-American 
Cooperation in Vocational Education. By Fernando Romero. Series M on Voca- 
tional Education, No. 7. Washington, 1950. xvi-+ 188 pp. $1. 


— An Introduction to Haiti. Selections and Commentaries by Mercer Coox. 
Washington, 1951. vii+150 pp. 


Other Publications 


General. 


Aut Inp1a Coneress CommiTree. Third Year of Freedom, August 1949-August 

1950. New Delhi, 1950. xxx+141+xvii pp. 3 rupees. 

Among the topics discussed in this review of the progress made by India during 
the year are education, food and agriculture, public health, rural development, 
transport and communications, industries and power projects, labour, land reforms 
and rehabilitation of refugees. 


Haynes, George Edmund. Africa, Continent of the Future. Its People, Problems 
and Prospects. New York, Association Press; Geneva, World’s Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1950. xv+516 pp. Cloth, $3.50 (in 
New York); Paper, $2.50 (in Geneva). 

A general survey of the British, French and Belgian territories in Africa, the 
Union of South Africa and Liberia, sponsored by the World’s Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. While of interest to the general reader, its main 
concern is with the part to be played by religious, educational and welfare agencies 
in the solution of the Continent’s problems, which, incidentally, are often shrewdly 
observed and indicated. 


HunpDHAusEN, Carl. Amerika, 1950-1960. Kontinentale Nation und Weltmacht. 
Essen, Verlag W. Girardet, 1950. 128 pp. 
Impressions of a visit to the United States, describing its population, liberties, 
technique, economy, sciences and politics. Other chapters cover human relations 
in American industry and public opinion polling. 


Rosen, S. McKee. The Combined Boards of the Second World War. An Experiment 
in International Administration. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1951. iii+288 pp. $4. 


UniTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Office of Territories. Manage- 
ment Survey of the Government of American Samoa. A Report of a Management 
Improvement Survey to the Department of the Interior containing Recom- 
mendations for the future Civilian Administration of American Samoa. Wash- 
ington, 1951. iv+88 pp. 


— — Management Survey of the Government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 2 vols. A Report of a Management Improvement Survey to the 
Department of the Interior containing Recommendations for the future 
Civilian Administration of the. Trust Territory. Washington, 1951. iii+161 
and ii+122 pp. 


UniTeED States Liprary oF ConGreEss, European Affairs Division. The Social 
Sciences in Western Germany. A Postwar Survey by Dolf STERNBERGER. 
Washington, 1950. 63 pp. 


This study was undertaken as a result of a scheme intitiated by the United 
States Library of Congress to obtain reports on general trends of intellectual 
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progress in European countries from distinguished experts in these countries. 
After an introductory section showing how the social sciences are organised and 
classified in Germany on an entirely different system from that in use in the United 
States, the author surveys German theory, publications and research work in the 
fields of social philosophy, sociography, sociology, social psychology and medical 
sociology, social policy, labour research and analysis of public opinion. The chapter 
on medical sociology deals with studies of certain medical aspects of modern 
conditions of labour, and that on social policy covers a survey of scientific work 
sponsored by the Federation of Trade Unions. 


Social and Economie Questions. 


CuAtitton, André H. Le vrai probléme de la paix. Comment transformer notre 
systéme économique et social. Etude préliminaire. Lausanne, Les Editions 
du Chéne Vert, 1951. 103 pp. 


Duranp, Julien. Le commerce extérieur de la France en 1950: Conséquences et 
ives. Preface by Jules Juxren. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence, 1951. 73 pp. 3800 francs. 


FEDERATION DES INDUSTRIES CHIMIQUES DE BELGIQUE. Rapport annuel — exercice 
1950. Brussels, 1950. 61 pp. 


After a brief account of the Federation and its activities, the report surveys 
the general position as regards foreign trade, and the factors affecting it: trade 
agreements, the work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
the influence of the Tariff Conference in Torquay and the European Payments 
Union, and above all the effect of the high price of Belgian coal in relation to the 
price paid by competing chemical industries in other countries on Belgian capacity 
to compete in the external and internal markets. In connection with the Schuman 
Plan, it regrets that, owing to the transition period of at least five years, there 
will be no “ Coal Pool ” for Belgium. Social problems are also touched on, including 
wage claims made by the trade unions. 


Haut, Margaret. Distributive Trading. An Economic Analysis. London, Hut- 
chinson’s University Library, 1951. 203 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Huret, Marcel. Les industries mécaniques en France. “Que Sais-je?” Series. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 128 pp. 


In this condensed study of a very important sector of French industry, the 
author begins with a short survey of the development of the engineering and 
metal industries up to the beginning of the present century, when France led the 
world in this field. He then describes the general economic features of the many 
branches, and the development and present state of the industrial organisations. 

The main body of the book is devoted to a brief but detailed analysis of each 
branch—power-generating machinery, industrial and agricultural equipment, 
scientific equipment—followed by a survey of the metal-working industry. A 
final chapter reviews the international position of French mechanical engineering, 
showing that there are vast possibilities if the available vitality and technical 
ability are brought into use. 


KEHREN, M. Wasser und Abwasser in der Textilindustrie. Basle, 1951. 206 pp. 

Deals with the quality of water needed for the various processes in the textile 
industries and the different methods of water purification. Physical and chemical 
tests of the water supply are also described. 


Martin, Jean-Pierre. Les finances de guerre du Canada. Preface by Henry 
LAUFENBURGER. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
No. 24. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1951. vi + 212 pp. 
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Ménicor, J.-G., et Coutsors, P. Le franc, 1938-1950. Collection d’Etudes Eco- 
nomiques, No. XXXIII. Paris, R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, 1950. 426 pp. 
950 francs. 

In the course of their account of the devaluation of the French france during 
the war and in the immediate post-war period, the authors examine price and 
wage policy in the struggle against inflation. They show how the rise in the cost 
of living nullified the initial wage freeze, and how the successive wage improve- 
ments automatically contributed to further rounds of price increases until inflation 
slowed down with economic recovery in 1949. They conclude that the fate of the 
currency cannot be separated from the economic well-being of a country. 


MicHELSON, A. and Masorn, M. (editors). Le budget dans le cadre de l'économie 
nationale. L’évolution de la structure et de la technique budgétaires dans les 
différents pays. Travaux de l'Institut International de Finances Publiques, 
Cinquiéme Session, Bale, Septembre 1949. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1950. 271 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE Estapo, Cuba. III Reunién de la C.E.P.A.L. (Comisién Econémica 
para la América Latina de las Naciones Unidas), Montevideo, 5-21 de junio 
de 1950. Informe elevado por la Delegacién de Cuba al Sr. Ministro de Estado. 
Publicaciones del Ministerio de Estado. Series D (Conferencias Internacionales), 
No. 2. Havana, 1950. iv+184 pp. 


Osterreichisches ERP-Handbuch. Die grundlegenden Dokumente des europiischen 
Wiederaufbaus. Vienna, Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik, 1950. 416 pp. 


PaHiLirPINE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDustRY. The Philippines, 1950. 
A Handbook of Trade and Economic Facts and Figures. Manila, Bureau of 
Printing, 1950. 1138 pp. 


Ricuter, Walter. Handbuch fiir Heimarbeit, Haus- und Lohngewerbe der Ver- 
brauchsgiiterindustrien. Bremen-Horn, Industrie- und Handelsverlag Walter 
Dorn G.M.B.H., 1951. 295 pp. 19 marks. 


Largely as a result of the influx of refugees from the East, the number of 
homeworkers and of workers employed in home industries in Western Germany 
had reached, before the currency reform of 1948, very nearly half a million. Since 
then this number has considerably declined but is still very high. This handbook 
is intended to give information to Western German homeworkers and to the 
persons who employ and supply them on a number of economic, legal, technical 
and organisational questions. It explains the Homework Act of March 1951 and 
other relevant provisions (a number of which are reprinted in an appendix), and 
contains chapters on technica! conditions, vocational training, administration 
and bookkeeping, on the special cost problems of home production and on the 
general prospects of home industries. A list of workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions and statistics of homeworkers in Western Germany are included. 


Sixes, Earl R. Contemporary Economic Systems. Revised edition. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1951. xii+756 pp. $4.75. 

The author seeks to promote a better understanding of contemporary economic 
systems : the communism of Eastern Europe, the democratic socialism of Great 
Britain and some other European countries, and the modern organisation of 
capitalism as prevailing in the United States. Two chapters on the co-operative 
movement are also included. The various systems are analysed and evaluated 
in terms of their effectiveness in satisfying the needs of the people living under 
them, and their historical background is also comprehensively discussed. 


Strate CoLLtece of Wasnincton. The Economics of Pulp and Paper. By John 
A. Gutariz. Pullman, Washington, State College of Washington Press, 1950. 
xi+196 pp. $2.50. 


SvENSKA HANDELSBANKEN. Economic Survey, 1950. Stockholm, 1951. 58 pp. 
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Vaxit, C. N. Economic Consequences of Divided India. A Study of the Economy 
of India and Pakistan. Bombay, Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1950. xvi+556 pp. 

16 rupees. 

A thorough analysis of the effects of the partition on the economy of India and 
Pakistan, with particular respect to the refugee problem, agriculture, the distribu- 
tion of minerals and power capacity, industries, transport, foreign trade, public 
finance and currency, banking and insurance. 


ZaccaRA, Vincenzo. Il mondo economico e sociale. Richiami di storia dei movi- 
menti sociali, di geografia economica, di economia politica, di diritto, ad uso 
dei lavoratori. Turin, Milan, Padua, Florence, Rome, Naples, Palermo, G. B. 
Paravia, Co., 1950. iv+148 pp. 820 lire. 


ZIMMERMAN, Erich W. World Resources and Industries. A Functional Appraisal 
of the Availability of Agricultural and Industrial Materials. Revised edition. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. xvi+832 pp. $7.50. 


Economie Theory. 


Berrto.ino, Alberto. Esplorazioni nella storia del pensiero economico. Florence, 

La Nuova Italia, 1950. xi+417 pp. Cloth: 2,000 lire ; paper: 1,600 lire. 

A study of certain characteristic aspects of economic thought from classical 
times until the present day. After describing the economic theories of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers, it examines the ideas of John Gower in relation to the 
English economy of the fourteenth century, the thought of Bacon, the economic 
notions of Fénélon, the demographic tendencies of French and Italian illuminist 
economics, the work of A. W. Small and W. Sombart, and modern trends up to 
Keynes and Beveridge. 


Brooxincs Institution, International Studies Group. Current Issues in Foreign 
Economic Assistance. Washington, 1951. vi+101 pp. $1. 


A pamphlet outlining the major problems which arise in the foreign economic 
assistance programmes of the United States, discussed in relation to the framework 
of United States foreign policy. A separate chapter is devoted to economic assistance 
to countries outside Europe. 


NAnKERVIS, F. T. Descriptive Economics. The Australian Economic Structure. 
London, Melbourne, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. x-+278 pp. 15s. 


SAMUELSON, Paul A. Economics: An Introductory Analysis. 2nd edition. New 
York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. xxii+-'762 pp. 


A revised edition of a well-known popular economics textbook. The first part 
of the book is concerned with “ the facts, institutions, and analysis necessary to an 
understanding of national income or output”. The author then discusses the causes 
of variations in national income between periods of prosperity and depression and 
“ the forces of competition and monopoly which act through supply and demand to 
help determine the composition of national income”. The last three sections of the 
book deal with the distribution of income, international trade, and alternative 
economic systems. ' 


SuicutTer, Sumner H. What's Ahead for American Business. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1951. 216 pp. $2.75. 


This book is to a large extent based on a series of lectures given by the author 
at Stanford University. It deals with long-run trends in the United States economy 
as well as with current problems arising out of the war in Korea. A separate chapter 
is devoted to a summary of what the author believes to be the principal points of 
doubt about future economic tendencies in the United States. 
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Sovani, N. V. Planning of Post-war Economic Development in India. Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 22. Published in co- 
operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Poona, D. R. Gadgil, 1951. xi+106 pp. 38 rupees 8 annas; 5s. 

Describes the major post-war economic trends in India and the development 
programmes of the Central and Provincial Governments, and explains why, in 
the author’s view, these programmes have not succeeded in achieving the desired 
effects. 


Statisties. 


GOVERNMENT OF WeEsT BENGAL, Provincial Statistical Bureau. Standardisation 
of Methods of Collection of Prices. Technical Report No. 1. Calcutta, 1951. 92 pp. 
The problems connected with the collection of retail prices for fish and fresh 

vegetables in the city of Calcutta have been the subject of a special study based 
on price quotations collected in the period April 1947-May 1949. The object of the 
enquiry was to investigate the possibilities of reducing the labour involved in price 
collection and at the same time to maintain the quality of the results, by improving 
methods of collection, reducing the number of markets, limiting the number of 
commodities selected, etc. 


InsTiITUT LUXEMBOURGEOIS DES SCIENCES ADMINISTRATIVES. L’organisation et le 
fonctionnement des services gouvernementaux de statistique générale et d'études 
économiques en France et au Luxembourg. By Pierre Camy. Preface by 
J. ANDERS. Luxembourg, Imprimerie de la Cour Jos. Beffort, 1951. 94 pp. 


INsTITUT D’OBSERVATION ECONOMIQUE. Les indices du cotit de la vie et des prix. 
Les différentes méthodes de calcul. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1951. 79 pp. 250 francs. 


Gives particulars of the methods used in France by the Institut d’Observation 
Economique, the various official services and organisations, the trade unions and 
the family associations for calculating cost-of-living and price indices. The “ bas- 
kets ” used by the different institutions are described in detail, as well as the prices 
taken for the calculations. 


UniTED States Economic COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, Division of Statistics 
and Reports. Far East Data Book, No. 1. Washington, D.C., 1951. 92 pp. 


A statistical handbook of current statistical information for the years 1937- 
1950 for the Far East (Burma, Ceylon, India, Associated States of Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Japan, Federation of Malaya, and Singapore, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Taiwan-Formosa, Thailand). 

The topics covered are foreign trade, industrial production, prices, unemploy- 
ment, transportation and financial statistics, population, agriculture, industry, 
transportation (annual statistics), central government finance, and E.C.A. 
operations. 


Industrial Relations. 


Gasser, Christian. Der Mensch im modernen Industriebetrieb. Cologne, Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1950. 32 pp. 1.80 marks. 


Lérez, Pablo C. La Doctrina Sindical de la Unién Ferroviaria dentro del Justicia- 
lismo Social Argentino. Buenos Aires, 1950. 185 pp. 


Synthéses (international monthly review), No. 62, July 1951. Special number: “Le 
Syndicalisme libre face aux Problémes internationaux”. Brussels, Editions 
“ Synthéses”, 1951. Pp. 175-341. 40 francs. 


A wide survey of the situation of the trade union movements, as seen by spokes- 
men of the organisations grouped together in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, 
with particular regard to the problems arising out of the establishment of economic 
and social democracy and the armament programmes. 
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Un1rep States DEPARTMENT OF LazBor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Brief History 
of the American Labor Movement. Bulletin No. 1000. Washington, 1950. 66 pp. 
25 cents. 


UniTep States EMERGENCY Boarp. Report to the President by the Emergency 
Board, créated January 13, 1951, by Executive Order 10203, pursuant to Section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act, to investigate unadjusted disputes concerning rates 
of pay and working rules, between American Airlines, Inc., and certain of its 
employees represented by the Air Line Pilots Association, International. Wash- 
ington, 1951. v+85 pp. 


Labour Law. 


BEzERRA DE MENEzES, Geraldo Montedonio. A justiga do trabalho no Brasil : 
Relatério das atividades de 1950. Com observagées e quadros de produciio 
relativos ao primeiro decénio da Justica do Trabalho, como instituig&io auté- 
noma. Rio de Janeiro, 1951. 57+ 42 statistical tables and graphs. 


Cédigo sustantivo del trabajo. Supplementary number of the Colombian review 
Trabajo. Bogoté, Imprenta Nacional, 1951. 186 pp. 


De Swaer, Cyr., and Zimmer, G. (editors). Recueil des dispositions légales et régle- 
mentaires relatives aux élections prud’homales. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand 
Larcier, S.A. 1950. 120 pp. 70 francs. 


Reimer, Eduard. Das Recht der Arbeitnehmererfindung. Gegenwiirtiger Rechtszu- 
stand und Vorschlige zur kiinftigen Gesetzesregelung. 2nd edition. Berlin, 
Bielefeld, Munich, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1951. vii+233 pp. 10.80 marks. 


Srmons, John F. You and Labor Law. A Labor Law Primer. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. ix+147 pp. 50 cents. 


UniTrep States Lisrary or Concress, Legislative Reference Service. Fair 
Employment Practice Legislation in the United States, Federal—State—Muni- 
cipal. By W. Brooxe Graves. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 93. Washington, 
1951. v + 241 pp. 





Manpower ; Migration. 


Gérz, Karl. Auswandern ? Ein Handbuch fiir alle Fragen der Auswanderung. 

Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1951. 223 pp. 

An introductory note on the general history of German emigration, followed 
by a detailed description of the South and North American mainland, Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. The following aspects are touched on in each 
section : population and economy ; history and present situation of German immi- 
gration ; immigration policy and special regulations concerning German immigrants; 
employment opportunities ; wages and cost of living ; travel expenses and currency. 
Reports and letters from German immigrants are reproduced at appropriate 
places. The appendix contains a currency table, and lists of foreign representatives 
in Germany and of German agencies for the information of prospective emigrants. 


Methods of Recruitment and Selection of Personnel in Industry and Commerce. 

London, O. W. Roskill & Co. (Reports), Ltd., 1951. vii + 67 pp. 

The author deals with the problem from three angles—recruitment of candi- 
dates ; study of jobs ; selection of employees—and presents several methods of 
coping with these items, as used in England. A number of forms likely to be of 
use in solving the problem are included, as well as a bibliography. 


WANDER, Hilde. The Importance of Emigration for the Solution of Population Pro- 
blems in Western Europe. Preface by Professor P. J. Boumann. Publication 
No. I of the Research Group for European Migration Problems. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1951. 72 pp. 2.75 guilders. 

After emphasising the scope of the European emigration problem and dis- 
tinguishing spontaneous emigration from directed emigration, the author analyses 
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the changes which have taken place in the demographic and economic structure of 
the European countries and their influence on population distribution and future 
emigration. He gives an estimate of the probable number of persons wishing to 
emigrate from Western Europe, and considers the possibilities of overseas emigra- 
tion. In his opinion there is a tendency to overestimate the labour absorption 
capacity of the overseas countries, whose demographic, economic and financial 
position has changed fundamentally since the last century. His conclusion is that 
the surplus manpower of certain European countries might be absorbed by other 
European countries if the production of these countries could be developed by 
genuine economic co-operation and the many barriers now restricting free move- 
ment of migrants could be removed. 


Wages; Conditions of Work. 


Bureau d’ Aujour@hui : Productivité. Monthly magazine, No. 1, October 1951. 

Paris, S.E.P.T., 1951. 47 pp. 180 francs. 

The first number of an illustrated periodical, giving examples of modern office 
design and equipment. Appearing at the same time as the opening of the second 
Salon des Industries et du Commerce du Bureau, it is a useful guide for buyers 
of office materials and machinery. 


INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENTLICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN. Neues Beamtentum. 
Beitrige zur Neuordnung des Offentlichen Dienstes. Wissenschaftliche Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts, No. 10. Frankfurt-on-Main, Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 
1951. xviii + 291 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING AND Woopworkers. International 
Painters Conference, Amsterdam, 7-8 May 1951. Working Conditions and 
Social Insurance for Painters in Several Countries. Amsterdam, 1951. 29 pp. 


— International Stonemasons Conference, Amsterdam, 10 May 1951. Working 
Conditions and Social Insurance for Stonemasons in Several Countries. Amster- 
dam, 1951. 37 pp. 


Pets, P. S. De Ontwikkeling van de Loonvorming. Alphen-on-Rhine, Samson N. V. 

1951. ix + 85 pp. 4.25 guilders. 

In the post-war drive for “ reconstruction and renovation” of the Netherlands 
economic and social system, economic policy in general and wages policy in parti- 
cular have been led into entirely new channels. The most important feature of the 
new wages policy has been the close co-operation between labour, employers and 
Government in its formulation and execution. 

It is because developments in this field have not yet reached a final stage 
that the author, who is secretary of the Social Economic Council, has attempted 
to survey the history of post-war wages policy in the Netherlands up to 1950. 
This record should serve as a useful background for further policy-making in 
this field. 


Social Security. 


FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE. Congrés statutaire, 19, 20 et 
21 mai 1951. Rapport sur la réforme de la sécurité sociale. Brussels, 1951. 95 pp. 


HALLOWELL, Burton C. A Study of British Interest Rates, 1929-50. Connecticut, 
General Life Insurance Company, 1950. iii + 76 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE PREVISION SocrAL ¥ TRABAJO, Ecuador. Primer Seminario Regional 
de Asuntos Sociales, Mayo 27 a 10 de Junio de 1950. Quito, Editorial “ Fray 
Jodoco Ricke ”, 1951. 239 pp. 
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Punexar, S. D. Social Insurance for Industrial Workers in India. Foreword by 
C. N. Vax. University of Bombay Publications : Economic Series, No. 4. 
Bombay, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. xvi+228 pp. 
10 rupees ; 17s. 6d. 

The first part of this book compares the level of social insurance in India with 
the minimum standards of social security embodied in international instruments 
adopted by International Labour Conferences and the various committees and 
regional conferences of the International Labour Organisation ; it covers maternity 
protection, workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, invalidity, old-age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, unemployment insurance and social security for 
seafarers. The second part deals with the various provisions of the social insurance 
scheme to be set up under the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, including 
financial and actuarial aspects of the scheme as well as the operation of medical 
and health services in general. In conclusion, the author reviews the various steps 
to be taken to transform the existing social services into a unified comprehensive 
scheme of social security in accordance with social security trends throughout the 
world. 

Zbirka propisa o socijalnom osiguranju radnika i sluibenika i njihovih porodica. 
Revised edition. Zbirka propisa iz radnog prava, Br. 4. Belgrade, 1950. 
220 pp. 28 dinars. 


ZELENKA, Antonio, and Decuamps, Cyrille. La introduccién de los seguros sociales 
en Venezuela. Informe preliminar. Previsiones presupuestarias para la intro- 
duccién de los seguros sociales. Informe financiero y actuarial. Publicaciones 
del Instituto Venezolano de los seguros sociales, No. 1. Caracas, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1950. 131 pp. 

At the request of the Venezuelan Government the authors were sent to Caracas 
in 1938 by the International Labour Office, to take part in the preparatory work 
for the introduction of social insurance. The Venezuelan Social Insurance Institu- 
tion has now published the reports of the two experts as the first volume in a col- 
lection of social insurance documents—a fact which testifies to the permanent 
interest of the reports. The volume is almost exclusively concerned with sickness 
and maternity insurance and employment injury insurance, as these were the main 
preoccupations in Venezuela at the time. 


Living Conditions. 


CAMARA ARGENTINA DE LA ConstrucciOn. El problema de la vivienda. Confe- 
rencias y debates publicos organizados por la Camara Argentina de la Construc- 
cién. Buenos Aires, 1950. v-+296 pp. 


CARITASVERBAND FUR DAS Erzpistum K6Oin. Einfiihrung in die Jugendfirsorge. 
Cologne, 1950. 159 pp. 


NORWEGIAN Jornt COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SocrtAL Po.icy. Housing in 

Norway. Oslo, Johan Grundt Tanums Bokhandel, 1951. 144 pp. 

This study, presented by the tripartite Norwegian Joint Committee on Inter- 
national Social Policy, covers in detail the following main questions : Norwegian 
housing and reconstruction ; housing needs and the housing shortage ; building 
market, building industry and building research ; the authorities and housing 
policy ; administrative organisation ; and co-operative housing. The brochure 
contains illustrations of various types of Norwegian housing. 


Rortrn, Luciano. El problema de la vivienda. Buenos Aires, 1950. 118 pp. 

The large increase in the Argentine population which the author anticipates 
requires the adoption of a national housing policy, to provide the basis for the 
country’s future greatness. He studies the financial, legal and moral difficulties 
of such a policy and suggests his own solutions to the various problems. 


SvuoMEN AMMATTIYHDISTYSTEN Keskusturro (SAK), Kuka ? — hajoittanut — 
vakauttanut — kohottanut elintasoa. By O. LinpBLom. Helsinki, 1951. 120 pp. 
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UniTep States INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Programs of the Federal Government Affecting Children and Youth. A Summary. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. x+126 pp. 55 cents. 

In 1949 there were 54 million young persons under 21 years of age in the con- 
tinental United States, comprising one-third of the population. This report de- 
scribes the Federal programmes for the benefit of these young persons in the follow- 
ing fields : child growth and development, health services and medical care, edu- 
cation, recreation and leisure-time services, social welfare, support of children, 
employment, legal protection, housing, and others. The final sections outline the 
international activities for children and youth in which Federal agencies co-operate 
and list the Federal programmes by departments and Federal agencies. The 
report is being used by the United States Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth as a basis for correlating and improving the work of Federal agencies 
in this field and is published as a reference book for those seeking information on 
this branch of Federal Government activity. 


Agriculture. 


CaissE NATIONALE DE CREDIT AGRICOLE DE FRANCE. Le crédit agricole aux Etats- 
Unis. Paris, 1951. 47 pp. 
The two parts of this study are by different authors. The first, which gives 
a brief general description of the structure of agricultural credit in the United 
States, forms an introduction to the second part. This is much fuller, giving a 
detailed account of the working of the various agricultural credit institutions, 
as well as the main characteristics of the chief forms of credit provided by them. 


EcypTian Ministry or Socrat Arrarrs. Second Social Welfare Seminar for 
Arab States of the Middle East — Lectures, Discussions, Reports. Cairo, 1950. 
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